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Focus on the 57th Legi: 


Payroll Tax Cited; 
Governor Uncommitted 


AUSTIN 

The overriding issue of state 
finances, less settled than post- 
poned in the fiery tax battles 
of the 56th legislature, once 
more will provide the central 
theme of the new session which 
convenes Tuesday. 

Gov. Price Daniel’s advisory fi- 
nance commission has emerged 
with a proposed ‘‘payroll tax’’ to 
meet revenue needs, the governor 
replying that he would submit the 
recommendations of his unofficial 
advisory gzoup but would remain 
uncommitted to any particular tax. 
A generai sales tax and a state 
income tax, Daniel has said in re- 
iterating hisistand of the ’59 ses- 
sion, are the only two taxes he is 
“‘unalte’ ably oppposed to.” 

With a decision on the speaker’s 
race end legislative redistricting 
in the offing early, a replay of the 
tensiors oi the full regular sess‘on 
and the three special sessions »t 
the 56th Iegislature is likely. 

Rep. James Turman, the moder- 
ate candidate for speaker against 
conservative Rep. Wade Spilman, 
has announced 81 pledges—five 
more than the necessary. 76. Spil- 
man has countered that ‘‘the pres- 
sure has mounted to an unbeliev- 
able pitch” and that he will win 
in the secret vote Tuesday. A Tur- 
man victory would probably mean 
stronger moderate and liberal rep- 
resentation on key House commit- 
tees. 

Daniel’s original tax program 
before the last legislature includ- 
ed a severance beneficiary pipe- 
line tax, a franchise tax increase, 
an abandoned property bill, and 
an increase in selective sales taxes. 
Capitalizing on their dominant 
representation in the crucial 
House committee on revenue and 
taxation, the anti-Daniel sales tax 
bloc, seeking to get some kind of 
general sales tax at the last mo- 
ment, employed delaying tactics 
against the governor’s moder- 
ate - liberal coalition. The delay 
worked, and only three weeks re- 





mained in the regular session be- 
fore House conservatives brought 
to the floor their substitute for 
Daniel’s program. But in the sales 
tax battle itself they were the 
losers. 

Daniel has proposed a $376 mil- 
lion budget from the general rev- 
enue fund for 1962-63, a figure 
which does not include funds for 
a public school teachers’ pay hike 
which may add over $90 million. 
The $376 million budget repre- 
sents a $55 million increase over 
present spending. (See related 
stories.) 

The natural gas pipeline tax 
passed by the last legislature, 
which estimated the levy would 
bring in about $15 million per bi- 
ennium, was declared unconstitu- 
tional by the Third Court of Civil 
Appeals early last month. A final 
decision will almost certainly be 
handed down by the U.S. Supreme 
Court. The state has collected $11 
million paid under protest by pipe- 
lines since the tax went into ef- 
fect since September, 1959. 


Redistricting, Tuition 


Under a constitutional amend- 


ment adopted in 1948, the legisla-| 


ture must reapportion the state 
into House and Senate districts in 
the first regular session after each 
new census. If it fails to do so, the 
task is transferred to a board com- 
posed of the lieutenant governor, 
speaker of the House, the attorney 
general, the comptroller, and the 
land commissioner. There will be 
much pressure to avoid any preci- 
sion rearrangement and to keep 
the redistricting settlement, ex- 
plosive though it will be, in the 
hands of the lawmakers. 

Texas will also get a new con- 
gressman. If the legislature does 
not carve out a new district, the 
state automatically will get an- 
other congressman at large. 

Increased tuition in state-sup- 
ported colleges will be a hot is- 
sue. The Commission on Higher 

(Continued on Page 8) 





Daniel Boosts 
New Budget 


AUSTIN 


Gov. Price Daniel has an- 
nounced the largest budget in 
state history, $376,046,000 plus 
a possible $94 million more for 
teachers’ salary increases, but 
the figure is 49 percent less 
than the state agencies asked. 

Daniel calls for a $15.5 biennium 
spending increase in Hospitals and 
Special Schools, $6.5 million in 
Departments and Agencies, and 
$34.4 million in Education. He 
said his recommendations for pub- 
lic school improvements based on 
the Hale-Aiken study and other 
spending programs which require 
changes in statute will be made 
in his first message to the legisla- 
ture. 

The Legislative Bucget Board, 
whose recommendations are usu- 
ally somewhat lower than the 
governor’s, will announce its 
budget early in the session. Ap- 
propriations will be shaped in the 
usual long series of committee 
hearings. 

The $15.5 million increase for 
Hospitals and Special Schools 
would be used, Daniel announced, 
“to provide better salaries for 
medical personnel, 251 new em- 
ployees in the mental hospitals, 
new buildings to aid in treatment 
of the mentally ill, and 2,720 beds 
for the mentally retarded. The 
Departments and Agencies in- 
crease is for ‘‘program improve- 
ment in the Health Department, 
an expanded adult parole system, 
new buildings for an increased 
prison population, a stepped up 
advertising program to attract in- 
dustry and tourists, and strength- 
ening of research and planning in 
the Board of Water Engineers.”’ 

The Education increase would 
be used to meet larger enroll- 
ments in universities and colleges, 
to raise college teaching salaries 
12 percent in 1962 and 17 percent 
in 1963, and to improve depart- 
mental operations and libraries. 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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Some Responses, Appeals 
From State Agencies 


AUSTT 

A number of governme! 
agency heads were queried 
Gov. Price Daniel's budget ar 
its possible impact on their a 
ministrative domains. Caref 
economy and requests pared 
essential minimums were ur; 
ed in the budget-making. 
though the administrators we 
quick to acknowledge the pre 
ent financial dilemma, most 
them were in a mood to di 
cuss the occasional failures 
within their own agencies 1 
sulting from the funds shor 
age. : 

Dr. James Turman, execut 
director of the Texas Youth Co 
cil, told the Observer there 
a major “‘oversight and typog 
phical error’’ in the govern 
budget listing. As in 1959, 
Council requested $1.2 million 
a home for neglected oo dey 
dent Negro children. ‘‘I know 
governor was for that and I t 
it was an error,” Turman 
adding that Daniel had recor 
mended $775,000 of that figure 
the last legislature. 

Turman desribed the req 
ed home for the Negro childre 
as one of the Council's most press 
ing problems. ‘‘We simply do 
have a single bed for neglect 
Negro children in the state,” 
said. Where do they go? he v 
asked. ‘‘Your guess is as good 
mine,” he replied. “A lot of Ne 
gro children need that type 
are.” The home has been inc! 
ed in Council budget requests t 
last four years, he said. 


Jon Ford, the governor’s pres: 


assistant, and Jess Irwin, his bu 
get director, told the Obser\ 


there had been no typograph 
error. The home ‘‘just wasn’t 
cluded in the recommendatior 


Ford said. The project was 
commended two years ago, ‘ 
no one showed any interest in 
at all.’’ Daniel could not find ar 





Texas Medicine and Foreign Talent 


(This is the second in a 
three-part survey on Texas 
medical care. The concluding 
installment will appear next 
week.—Ed.) 

AUSTIN 

“ In the midst of Texas’ wor- 
ried effort to meet its often 
critical and always expanding 
medical needs, an ironically 
amusing drama is enacted—a 
quiet comedy, related to the 
outer stress like the eye of the 
hurricane is related to the en- 
compassing winds. 

This inner drama is played by 
the Texas Medical Association, a 
genuinely enlightened group as 
medical associations go, as it 
makes earnest efforts to free it- 
self from the reactionary reputa- 
tion that inevitably drips down, 
and has for years dripped down, 
from the American Medical As- 
sociation, a celluloid-collar institu- 
tion dedicated to the preserva- 
tion of the status quo. 





In the popular mind the AMA is 
best known for its opposition in 
the past to laws for compulsory 
smallpox vaccination, workman’s 
compensation, the original Social 
Security Act and the 1947 pro- 
posal by the Red Cross to estab- 
lish a countrywide system of 
blood banks. 

But in 1950 when the AMA levied 
a special $25 assessment on its 
members to set up an educational 
fund to fight national health in- 
surance, only 40 per cent of its 
membership responded, indicat- 
ing the widespread and basic un- 
easiness many doctors feel toward 
the AMA's consistantly conserva- 
tive position. 

Probably nowhere is the uneasi- 
ness felt more keenly than in tex- 
as, and probably nowhere in Tex- 
as more keenly than in the Texas 
Medical Association administra- 
tion. 

Around TMA headquarters in 
Austin you, will sometimes hear 





it said that about 85 per cent of 
TMA’s members do not belong to 
the AMA. This little white lie is 
supposed to show TMA’s ‘“‘inde- 
pendence,’ an independence that 
philosophically does exist in many 
areas and could better be shown 
by something besides member- 
ship. 





Bob Sherrill 


dues for the county groups vary 
with smaller counties charging 
maybe $5 a year, the 
charging up to $75. Yearly due 
in the TMA is $45, and for 
AMA $25. 

Critics of the AMA frequently 
damn it for coercing membership 
New York Times writer Cabell! 
Phillips recently wrote: ‘The 
Practicing physician who by pref 
erence or exclusion finds himself 


larger 





Dr. John Thomas, chairman of 
the council on constitution and by- 
laws of the TMA, told the Ob- 
server ‘I don’t have any figures 
at hand, so this is only a guess, 
but I would say that the truth is 
just the opposite: about 85 per cent 
of TMA’s members do belong to 
AMA.” 

Membership dues for both the 
AMA and TMA are collected by 
the county medical associations in 
Texas and passed along to the two 
larger organizations. Thomas says 





tside the fold is often put at a 
sharp disadvantage in his com 
munity through the denial of hos 
pital and other privileges. Thus 
membership in good standing in 
the AMA is frequently regarded as 
the equivalent of a doctor's work 
ticket.” 


In saying so, Phillips is unwil 
ing to drawn any distinction be 
tween the AMA and the county 
medical groups, so far as coercive 
membership is concerned. 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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More Funds Often Needed 





Responses to Budget 


(Continued from Page 1) 
the governor felt persuaded to go 
along with all” the requests from 
the mental hospitals. Salary in- 
creases were asked for psycholo- 
gists, psychiatrists, and social 
workers. ‘Those are the areas in 
which we're hurting,” he said. 
“He (the governor) went part of 
the way. The governor’s recom- 
mendations for the increases for 
psychologists would help bring 
their salaries more in line with 
the national average, he said. So- 
cial workers’ salaries would still 
be considerably ‘‘in contrast.” 

A large number of new beds for 
the mentally retarded and reno- 
vation of several buildings were 
requested, and ‘‘a desperate need 
for rehabilitation therapy build- 
ings at Big Spring, Rusk, and Ter- 





rell hospitals” was stressed, Ruil- 
mann said. The $13 million build- 
ing program asked for in these 
areas was granted 100 percent in 
the governor’s budget, providing 
for 2,720 new beds for the mental- 
ly retarded. 

A new mental hospital on the 
Gulf Coast, “in or near Harris 
County,’’ Ruilman said, is ‘‘badly 
needed.” It was requested but not 
approved in the governor’s budg- 
et. Another desperately needed 
home for mentally retarded chil- 
dren was requested and unap- 
proved. There is a very large 
waiting list, he said, for the men- 
tally retarded homes. 


Requests on Essentials 
Dr. J. E. Peavy, commissioner 
of health, was asked why the De- 
partment of Health request this 
year was $2.4 million less than the 
request made two years ago—$10.8 
in 1959, $8.4 now. There was an- 
other administration in the de- 
partment in 1959, Peavy explained. 
The earlier request was made 
“more for an ideal type of pro- 
gram. This time we were re- 
quested by the administrative of- 
fices to make requests we thought 
adequate, but not too much. So we 
requested programs we felt were 
essential,” and only on that basis. 
The division of occupational 
health requested $205,000 and was 
granted $115,000. Wasn’t this a 
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large cut for such a relatively 
small program? Peavy said even 
the $115,000 figure was larger than 
the present budget of the division. 
How would the requested funds 
have been used? “To add engi- 
neers and other personnel.” Are 
they considered essential? “Yes,’’ 
Peavy said, ‘‘we’d like to have 
them.”’ 

Salary increases were requested. 
For the highest ranked doctors, for 
instance, a hike to $16,000 was 
asked. The budget granted $14,900. 
These slices, Peavy said, were 
“pretty typical.” 

Egon Tausch, executive direc- 
tor of the Council on Migrant La- 
bor, told the Observer the council 
had not repeated its request for 
the $15,000 for a research study 
on migrant welfare. ‘“‘We were 
turned down so flatly last time 
that we didn’t think we’d have 
much of a chance,” he said. The 
council budget, he said, has only 
been $10,000 and this year he 
sought moderate increases. ‘‘We 
don’t even know how we’ll come 
out on that.” A few funds from 
various sources have trickled in 
to help on research, he said. 

Vincent O'Leary, director of 
pardons supervision, said Daniel 
is backing the pardons and paroles 
board in seeking 30 additional pa- 
role officers. The $47,000 differ- 
ence between the board’s re- 
quests and the governor’s recom- 
mendations is on salary classifi- 
cations. 


Social Workers 
Requested 


John Winters, veteran commis- 
sioner of public welfare, was asked 
if the number of fieldworkers in 
state welfare programs was still 
as low in comparison with the 


national average as it was two 


years ago. The current caseload 
per worker in Texas is 360, he 
said, and the national average is 
now about 145. The national aver- 
age was 225 two years ago, he 


said. 


The Department of Public Wel- 
fare requested 80 new fieldwork- 


ers for the biennium. None have 
been provided for 


in the Gov- 
ernor’s budget. '‘‘We certainly will 
continue to exist without them,” 
Winters commented. “But we 
don’t have enough people to do 
this kind of job that has to be 
done.” The department can han- 


dle the applications, he said, but 


not much more. ‘“‘There’s no time 


for the extra things.” 


As an example of the “extra 
things’’ he read a letter which 
recently came to him from a des- 
titute person praising a fieldwork- 
er who had taken the time to help 
secure charity funds for a cataract 
operation in the family. ‘“‘It takes 
a lot of time to do a thing of that 
kind,” Winters said. , 

The welfare department asked 
for 37 additional child welfare 
workers and was granted three in 
the budget. Are they badly need- 
ed? That depends, Winters replied, 
on what kind of services were ac- 
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tually expected. Again, he said, 
“It doesn’t mean most of us 
wouldn’t go on living without it,” 
but an increased staff in child wel- 
fare work is needed. ‘“‘There’re an 
awful lot of little kids,” he said. 

The department is charged with 
licensing homes where dependent 
and neglected children live and, 
with the counties, shares broad 
responsibilities for helping them. 

Didn’t the Governor’s Confer- 
ence on Aging in September rec- 
ommend the additional fieldwork- 
ers in the public welfare’ depart- 
ment? “That's right,” Winters said, 
“they sure did.” 

The national average for admin- 
istering old-age assistance is $4.10 
per recipient, Winters pointed out. 
The Texas average is $1.52. “We 
do the best we can with what we’ve 
got. We could do a lot more. It’s a 
question of what the people want.’’ 

No additional requests have 
been made, he replied to a query, 
for increased state payments to 
dependent children, the disabled, 
and the needy aged. The constitu- 
tional ceiling on welfare spending 
is now $47 million, he explained, 
which with present programs 
leaves only about $1.7 million to 
be spent on other projects. 


Number 50 

C. G. Fairchild, director of the 
vocational rehabilitation division 
of the Texas Education Agency, 
which requested $2.3 million and 
was granted a recommendation 
for $1.65 million, said ‘“‘The case 
load has just been building up.’’ 
Texas, he said, ranks 50th in the 
United States in the amount of 
money used to rehabilitate é¢ach 
disabled worker. ‘‘When you're 
short of money, you just don’t do 
the job.” 

Trying to run the program on 
the money available, Fairchild 
said, is “particularly difficult 
with the severely disablied.’’ Un- 
der the federal vocational reha- 
bilitation program, a large amount 
of money is available if Texas 
would supply matching funds. But 
the state only uses 44 percent of 
the federal money, Fairchild said, 
and loses $1.8 million of it a year. 

“We're trying to get informa- 
tion to the legislature,’’ he said. 
“We feel we need the amount re- 
quested. The governor has given 
us an increase, but it’s not the 
amount we need.” 


State Parks 

William Collins, executive di- 
rector of the state parks board, 
which requested $2.34 million for 
the next biennium and was grant- 
ed $1.3 in the governor’s budget, 
Said the funds the board has asked 
for would be used “‘to improve 
camping facilities in the state 
parks, to provide for additional 
camp sites, to build clean and 
modern rest rooms,” to add some 
roads, and to provide tables, grills, 
and the like. 

Collins was asked what would 
happen to state parks like Falcon 
Reservoir, which requested $70,- 
000 and was granted nothing. “For 
the last 25 years they haven’t got- 
ten any, or not much,” he said. 
The governor’s budget recom- 
mendation would mean “another 
year of no improved parks or im- 
Proved camping facilities.” 

Many families in Texas, Collins 
said, try to conserve their money 
on their vacations by camping. It 
costs a large family only about 
$50 a week to camp in state parks, 
‘he said. 

He said he couldn't blame the 
governor ‘“‘for being worried about 
taxes. I'm disappoiunted in the 
people of Texas for not insisting 
on better state parks. If the peo- 
ple really want state parks, they'll 
get them.” 
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Behind The Statistics 





Texas Med Study 


Continued From Page 1) 

Asked to comment on Phillips’ 
charge, Lincoln Williston, execu- 
tive secretary of the TMA, count- 
ered with the claim that ‘‘all’”’ 
Texas hospitals do not require 
organizational membership before 
giving a doctor practice priv- 
leges. 

“Some hospitals do require that 
a doctor belong to the county or- 
ganization,” he said. “But of 
course it is strictly a voluntary 
matter. The doctor doesn’t have 
to join.”’ 

But under such an arrangement, 
if he refused, wouldn’t he be ef- 
fectively cut off from practice? 
“It is a voluntary matter,” Willis- 
ton repeated. 

Thomas was more inclusive. He 
said most Texas hospitals have it 
in their bylaws that to be eligi- 
ble to practice within their in- 
virons a doctor must belong to 
his county organization. ‘This 
doesn’t hold consistent in the rural 
areas, however,” said Thomas. 

Back in the 1930’s, the AMA 
persuaded a number of medical 
colleges to reduce their enroll- 
ments, claiming the country was 
being surfeited with doctors. To- 
day the AMA has reversed its 
position, admitting that national- 
ly there is a shortage of doctors 
and predicting the shortage will 
become more critical unless more 
medical schools are organized. 

But the popular conception aris- 
ing from the AMA’s earlier deci- 
sion remains: The AMA wants to 
protect the exclusiveness of its 
“union’”’ and the income of its 
“union members.” 


Buffeted Again 

On this point the TMA has made 
special effort to stand apart. Says 
Williston: “Our House of Dele- 
gates has been on record for eight 
years in favor of a fourth medical 
school in the state. In fact, we 
feel there should be a fifth medical 
school, and we already have ap- 
pointed a committee to study the 
need for a basic science medical 
school (the first two years). We 
feel we have a strong obligation 
to provide more doctors in the 
state.”’ 

Nationally, the AMA is current- 
ly being buffeted for the position 
it has taken in regard to foreign 
doctors interning in this country. 
Three years ago the AMA, with 
the support of the American Hos- 
pital Association, the Association 
of Medical Colleges, and the Fed- 
eration of State Medical Boards, 
set up a council—the Educational 
Council for Foreign Medical Grad- 
uates—which in turn set up a 
qualifying test for foreign-trained 
doctors. A passing grade is 75. If 
the foreign doctor passes, he can 
sit for a license in this country. 
If he doesn’t pass—it used to be 
that he could stay on and study 
some more and try the test again, 
and still again, meanwhile treat- 
ing patients in our hospitals. 

Only about 40 per cent could 
pass the test. 

Late last fall the Educational 
Council for Foreign Medical Grad- 
uates decreed that those who had 
not passed could not practice in 
our hospitals after Dec. 31, which 
in effect meant booting the fail- 
ures out of the country. Tremen- 
dous pressure was exerted, espe- 
cially by Eastern newspapers in 
cities whose hospitals would be 
hardest hit if they lost their for- 
eign interns. The state department 
too exerted pressure. Result: the 
EFCMG relented to the extent 
that it said the failures could stay 
around and take the exam again 
in the spring, but that they could 
not practice in the meanwhile, and 
those who had not passed by June 
would have to get out of the coun- 
try. 

On this basis, more than 2,000 
doctors may be leaving the coun- 
try in June. The AMA, power- 





house behind the program, says 
it set up the standards to protect 
Americans from incompetent for- 
eign doctors. It points to such in- 
competence as that of the Indian 
physician who cut off Martyn 
Green’s leg with a pen knife. 
Some powerful critics claim the 


AMA is once again interested only © 


in protecting ‘‘the union.” Typical 
of these critical voices is the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, which re- 
cently wrote: 

“These men, of course, should 
be qualified. But doubts arise 
about an examination when only 
3,776 foreign-trained doctors out 
of 8,713 pass it with the required 
grade of 75 or better. Indeed some 
American doctors say that if given 
to American interns it probably 
would have produced the same 
high rate of failures. Does the test 
impose a double standard? Does 
it discriminate against doctors 
trained abroad? If so, why?” 


Obviously Touchy 

TMA’s Williston said some of 
the hospitals that complain of the 
rigorous standards are less inter- 
ested in training foreign doctors 
than they are in ‘‘obtaining cheap 
labor.” 


But he said he wanted to ‘avoid 
the debate, and suggested the Ob- 
server talk instead with Dr. M. H. 
Crabb, secretary of the Texas 
State Board of Medical Examin- 
ers in Fort Worth. 

Crabb was obviously touchy 
about the situation. He said the 
“press hasn’t given the proper 
slant to the issue’ and that while 
“the state department may have 
done a little politicking, it has 
generally been behind us 100 per 
cent.’’ 

Crabb, who is one of eight 
trustees of the Council which 
prepared the examination, argued: 
“This examination is the greatest 
thing that has ever happened to 
the foreign doctor who wants to 
work and study in this country. 
The greatest thing. Why, until we 
came up with this exam, few 
States would let foreign doctors 
practice under any consideration. 
You've got to remember, a lot of 
times their education just isn’t up 
to par with the education in this 
country. Some medical schools in 
France and Mexico have freshman 
classes of 2,000 students—2,000!— 
now what kind of education do 
you think they get?” 

Crabb admitted that Texas has 
a strong stake in the program, 
with 259 foreign graduates now 
serving as intern or resident doc- 
tors in the state. Of these, 44 per 
cent passed the ECFMG test last 
September. They can now shoot 
for a license. Another 28. per 
cent scored between 70-74, and 
are thereby eligible to continue 
practicing under a temporary per- 
mit. The rest can stay in the state 
and study (until June), but they 
can't practice. 

If those who fail the exam are 
peeled from the staffs of Texas 
hospitals, will it invoke hard- 
ships? In some hospitals it will. 

J. P. Timmens, assistant admin- 
istrator of the Robert P. Green 
hospital in San Antonio, said: 

“If they continue to crack down 
on this program ... well, we're 
already hurt. We have five foreign 
interns. Three have passed. If the 
other two fail, we'll feel it. We're 
vlready short staffed. We could 
absorb 10 more interns and not 
bat an eye.” 

Fred Higgenbotham, administra- 
tor of the Baptist Memorial Hos- 
pital in San Antonio, is less con- 
cerned with the impact of the fail- 
ures on his staffing than with the 
impact it would have on the good 
neighbor policy, for many of his 
interns come from Latin American 
countries. 

(Next time: Rural paupers and 

medical schools) 
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Full-Scale Campaign for Tower 





Blakley’s Views 


Lyndon Johnson resigned as 

U.S. Senator right after he 
was sworn in Tuesday and was im- 
mediately replaced by William 
Blakley of Dallas, Gov. Daniel’s 
interim appointee and an an- 
nounced candidate in the special 
election . . . Daniel said he will 
want to see how fast poll tax lists 
can be compiled before setting 
the election date. It will be some- 
time in March or early April. . 
The field now includes Blakley, 
Wright, Gonzalez, Tower, Maver- 
ick and five relatively unknown 
candidates: Hugh Lea of Orange, 
J. G. Barker of Marshall, Bobbie 
Thorne of Wortham, Van George 
of San Antonio, and W. P. Hol- 
land of Houston . .. Dawson Dun- 
can of Dallas News reported Atty. 


Political Intelligence 


Gen. Will Wilson is ‘‘one the verge 
of announcing” . . . Blakley spoke 
over 27 Texas radio stations, at- 
tacking lavish foreign spending as 
injurious to American business, 
upholding the Connally Reserva- 
tion on World Court membership, 
and criticizing ‘“‘one-world govern- 
ment.” ... In Washington he said 
he would attend Southern cau- 
cuses, vote against weakening the 
debate limitation rule, and oppose 
efforts to weaken the Senate fi- 
mance and judiciary committees. 








solution for the next two years: 
“‘a system of flat charges to em- 
Ployees and employers, not la- 
beled as a ‘tax’ but with sweet- 
ened-up name to disguise as 
‘fee.’” 

Lynn Landrum of the Dallas 

News wrote: “The chances 
are a survey would reveal that all 
Dallas County can furnish no 
more than 30,000 partisan, dedi- 
cated Republicans. The rest... 
are Democrats, divided perhaps as 
follows: 1. Brass-collar Demo- 
crats, 2. In-and-out Democrats, 
3. Disgruntled Democrats, 4. Wist- 
ful Democrats in search of a party 
such as the Democratic Party used 
to. be.”” 


Corpus Christi Caller edito- 

rialized that Texas and Flor- 
ida, which the Supreme Court 
has given tidelands to 10% miles, 
cannot benefit from any new tide- 
land legislation. ‘‘They can, in 
fact, lose their special position or 
lose their tidelands rights com- 
pletely.” The Court, it said, has 
not had the final word on the mat- 
ter, and earlier ‘‘‘conceded that 
Congress had the right to fix sea- 
ward boundaries of states.” 


Dallas Assn. of Insurance 
Agents are proposing that 
the state board of insurance com- 
missioners amend the auto insur- 
ance plan to prevent the legisla- 
ture from trying to amend or abol- 





Dangerous Business 

Sirs: The statements of W. P. 
Strube Jr. with regard to the ob- 
jectives of the “Christian Anti- 
Communism Crusade’ are most 
enlightening, and the Observer is 
to be congratulated for eliciting 
and publishing them. I refer in 
particular to Mr. Strube’s declara- 
tion, ‘‘We’re anti-Communism, not 
anti-Communist.” 

That is just what many of us 
have been fearing all along. These 
people are against ideas... 

Before going farther let me 
make it as clear as I can that I 
am against communists: that is, 
the members of the ‘‘party’’ which 
does the bidding of the Soviet 
Union... 

It is true that this monstrous 
organization purports to give ef- 
fect to a certain set of ideas. But 
note that I say ‘‘purports.”’ In ad- 
dition to force and terror, the 
Soviet dictatorship does have a 
foundation of fanaticism. The fa- 
naticism is genuine. But is it a 
product of the ideas in question, 
or have these ideas only served 
the purpose of implementing the 
fanaticism? . 

I would say the latter is the case 
in the Soviet Union, as it was in 
Hitler’s Germany and Mussolini’s 


” 


whatever that 
is. To be sure, in our own family 
life we all do practice one of th: 
basic Marxist doctrines: ‘‘Frorm 
each according to his ability; 
each according to his need."’ I 
we don't do so at the behest 
the Soviet dictatorship, or 
under orders of That Man in 
White House. We do so 
because—in that setting, tho 
not necessarily in all—it seems t 
be a good idea. 

That is why it is such a dan 
gerous business for any organiza 
tion to start filtering ideas. There 
is only one safe way to handle) 
ideas, and that is to try to under 
stand them. If they are bad ideas 
understanding them is the best 
way to find it out—really, the only 
way. And if they are good ideals 


cate ‘‘communism, 


simt 





Austin School 


T. P. Baker, curriculum d 
tor for the Austin public s 
system, has solicited detaile 
formation from the city’s 
dary social studies teachers 
what they are doing ‘‘in the 
of teaching about the me 
and values of the American 
of life as compared 
forms of governments, as, 


with 


sionals: 


the people whe are best qualified 
} to find that out are the profes- 


educators. 


has sometimes been said that 
best thing to do about lobby- 


is to put them in Congress , 


the Legislature where their 
posals will be made publicly 


j 


ne 





spons 


ganizations as this 


} Hither 


lid be 


where they will bear the re- 
ibility of their consequences. 
might well be said about such 
“Crusade.” 
these people should be made 
nsible for the education of 
hildren, or their proposals 
treated the way good 


hes treat the side-line pro- 


of ‘‘Monday-morning quar- 


E. Ayres, 2307 Shoal Creek 
Austin. 


Program 


iucation im a public meeting 
Bickler Building at 7:30 





aker told the Observer the 


school administration is 
sting” its Americanism pro- 
“on our own _initiative.” 


in Texas concerned with 
roblem,” he said. He men- 


oe OEP Oe tee Ce SOE on te They propose elimination of | !t@!y. or for that matter among|munism, totalitarianism, particularly the Dallas and 
trips to Texas during the cam-| 41 “moving violations” except|*he Participants in the religious | ism.” Worth systems as trying to 
ae if Senate business DWI, failure to stop and give aid, wars of the sixteenth and seven- He will present his fin e Americanization teach- 
” : murder or assault with a vehicle, | teenth centuries. Was it the Chris-| Monday, January 9, to the B 


iw The Observer has been ad- 

vised that substantial funds 
for John Tower’s Senate race will 
come from the national Republi- 
cans’ Senate campaign fund; that 
since the campaign will occur 





Sen. Paul Douglas of Illi- 
nois, reviewing P. D. East’s 


“Magnolia Jungle” in the cur- to woo liberal support for his Jews, it would have been some j N S U R A N Cc 7 =O M Pp A N 4 
rent New Republic, wrote that |-presidential candidacy eight years| other object of mass hatred: Gott 

East’s Petal Paper, “Harry | hence.” The congressmen have|strafe England! For every fanati- P. 0. Box 8098 Houston, Texas 
Golden’s Carolina Israelite and | pointed to Johnson’s stands against} cism there is always a convenient HAROLD E. RILEY 


Ronnie Dugger’s Texas Ob- 


and violation ‘of license laws. They 
would also eliminate all viola- 
tions incurred before the plan 
went into effect last year. 


Vincent Burke of Washing- 
ton UPI reported many con- 
gressional Democrats speculating 
that Lyndon Johnson ‘‘is starting 


anti-discrimination practices on 





tian faith of Catholics and Protes- 
tants that set them at each others’ 
throats with such blind fury? Or 
were those wars between rival 
powers which exploited their peo- 
ples’ difference of faith? 

I would say the latter, just as 
I would—and did—of Nazi racial 
fanaticism. If it hadn’t been the 


butt. Yanquis—no! 
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server” have “gained national | government contracts. This doesn’t mean that I advo- 
circulation and exercise . . LEGALS jand Kelcy Robinson to James F.| within 90 days after date of its;and the seal of sa f-,;from Plaintiffs Griginnl Petition 
some local influence.” Robinson and wife by deed of ae, it shall be returned un-/ fice in the City of A t on file in this office, and which 
CITATION BY 8. 1 lee date January 19, 1960, recorded 12th day of Dec emt reference is here made fer all in- 
* e pa a TEXAS 2 Book 2148, at naae 306, - the CHINES, oF. MARTIN. JR., O. T. MARTID tents and purposes; 
en McKenzie, g t Mc-| Travis Count ecords; erk of the istrict Courts of Clerk of If this tati i t s 
when no other races are taking Kenzie, Louisa McKenzie, Rich. THENCE North o deg. 42 min. | Travis County, Texas. Courts, 7 " ithin 90 ‘aoe ae date ~ 
place, the national Republicans ard Hancock, Lizzie Hancock, | East 70 feet to an iron stake for and given under my hand | Texas i ance, it shall be returned un- 
Ross Hancock, Susie Dickinson,| Corner at the Northwest corner | and the seal of said Court at office By A. E F od 
WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR.., 


will make large efforts on Tower’s 
behalf; and that Barry Goldwater 


‘ ; ples, Anderson Peoples, Dolly | Mr: ,CHANGE OF NAMI sued iven under m 
and possibly President Eisenhower Duke, George Duke, Mary Little. THENCE North 29 deg. 53 min. Travis County, Texas. Notice is hereby ! snd and the the well of said Court at 
will come to speak for him. ton, John Duke, Ida Smith and | East 554.93 feet to a stake for cor- By O. T. TIN, JR. V. Dublin, Jr. of fice in the City of Austin, this 

— Smith, The heirs of each of |" sewce North 60 deg. West| CITATION BY PUBLICATION |and Frank W Dub uo Cth day of Deswinpae, Foen 
said named individual defendant: or - West and Frank W ub 
j# Complainants in the Bre-| who is dead. The legal representa. | 490.17 feet to stake in the ‘Fast line| THE STATE OF TEXAS ville, Cherokee os pi Courts, 
mend 1 ill p- | tives of each of said named indi- of the right-of-way of the South-| TO Jimmy Handberry Defend-|d-b-a Dublin Gr Tr avis Count 
school case will prob-| vidual defendants who is dead | ern Pacific Railway Company for | ant, in the hereinafter styled and | Jacksonville, Cher By: JONES. D Deputy. 
ably get an appeal hearing before | The legal representatives of each | Corner: numbered cause: Texas, will qualify » 
of the deceased heirs of each of THENCE with the East right-| You are hereby commanded to/tion and continue to_ CITATION N BY - PUBLICATION 
the State Board of Education in|said individual defendants. of-way line of said Southern Pa- sqecee before the 126th District | under the name of 
Defendants, in the hereinafter cific lway Company, South 0|Ccurt of Travis County, Texas, tu|.ery Co., Inc., addr THE STATE OF TEXAS 
February, a spokesman for the styled and numbered c st the begin East 1606 feet to stake | be held, at the courthouse of said 1310, Jacksonvill TO Harvey G. McLemore De: 
Texas Education Agency told ou (and each of a) Vere tives | at te eginning of a furee: county in the City ustin, Tra- itness our hands idant, in the hereinafter style 
the by commanded to appear before along the curving|vis County, Texas, at or before | 16th day of December and numbered cause: 
Observer. Lynd the 126th District Court of Travis East’ right-of “7 ine of said rail-| 10 o’clock A. M. of the first Mon- R. V. DUBLID fs 
er. Lyndon Olson, attorney County, Texas, to be held at the| Way, . 56 min. East a}day after the expiration of 42 PAUL L. DUE poe ar  . “Poath. District 
for the complainants, said he will courthouse. of said county in the = sistance “of 365.4 feet to a cave i. - A Fg of v4 FRANK W rt of Travis County, Texas, to 
ity of Austin, Travis County, | stake lor corner; ereof; that is to say, at or be- > held « 
ask the board not only to affirm |Texas, at or before 10 o'clock | THENCE South 60 deg. 16 min. | fore, 10 o'clock A. M. of Monday | CITATION BY PUBLICATION held at the courthouse of said 
A. of the first Mond: ft East Hh 15 feet to the PLACE OF |the 30th day of January, 1900, THE STATE , my i ie Sy sa, 
a er ~ ~ vi ” 
State Commissioner of Education |;};. expiration of 42 days ftom, the | BEGINNING, and containing 19.54| and answer the petition of plain-| TO Billy Che avis County, Texas, at or be: 
J. W. Ed *s ruling that date of issuance h at that acres of land, more or less tiff in Cause Number 118,896, in| fendant, in the eir eo coe ta — 
.W. ~ ce hereo’ s : . , : ¢ Mo 

oats g that the Bre- |i .y, at or before. 10 orclock | SECOND TRACT: BEGINNING | which Patricia Handberry "is |and numbered caus 42 days cane Se cure 
mond school board violated the|A. M. ‘of Monday the 6th day of|at the Northeast corner of the| Plaintiff and Jimmy Handberry| You are hereby } reol; that is to say, at or be- 
stat tuti February, 1961, and answer the | tract of land conveyed by T. Cas-|is defendant, filed in said Court| appear before the | », 10 o'clock A. M. of Monday 

e constitution prior to Oct., petition 0 of Plaintiff in Cause Num-| well and Julia Caswell to Baptist}on the 8th , any of August, 1960, | Court of Travis Cor ¢ 6th day of February, 1960, and 
1960, but in addition rule that (1) |Pet 120.404. in which John O. Rob-| Church Colored of District No. 4|and the nature of which said suit| be held at, the cour the petition of plaintiff in 
’ inson and Keley Robinson are|for cemetery purposes by deed of | is as follows: county in the City Cause Number 120,401, in which 

no ecclesiastical robes can be worn | Plaintiffs and Morise Dixon, | date mber 14 875, recorded| Being an action and prayer for | is ay. ven Eddie M. McLemore is Plaintiff 
James n, Ira Jurrells, George|in Book 62, at Page 179, of the | judgment in favor of plaintiff and | O'clock A. Y and Harvey G. McLemore is de- 


by a public school teacher and 
(2) that the holding of classes in 
a building “owned by the Catholic 
church and located adjacent to St. 
Mary’s convent, rectory and Cath- 
olic church” be stopped. Commis- 
sioner Edgar said he didn’t have 


William Dickinson, Mattie Hans- 
borough, John Hansborough, Fan- 
nie Pink, Mance Pink, M. A. Peo- 


King, Willie Cathey, Rev. Boyd 
Hansborough, in their capacity as 
trustees of or for t. Paul’s 
Church of the Coteres ome De- 
nomination, and ul’s Church 

of the Colored Bar tist Demonina- 
tion, and the defendants herein- 
above named are defendants, filed 
in said Court on the 2ist day of 
December, 1960, and the nature of 
which said suit is as follows: 


of said James F. Robinson tract; 
THENCE North 62 deg. 25 min. 
West 606.12 feet to stake for cor- 


East 625.7 feet to stake for North- 
east corner of this tract; 
THENCE North 58 deg. 51 min. 
West 138.52 feet to stake for the 
Northwest corner of this tract; 
THENCE South 29 deg. 40 min. 
West with the East line of a 
foot lane, 634 feet to stake for the 
Southwest corner of this tract: 


30 | ration; 


in the City of Austin, this the 22nd | 
day of December, 1960. | 


O. T. MARTIN, JR | 
Clerk of the District Courts, | 


against defendant for decree of 
divorce dissolving the bonds of 
ony heretofore and now 
existing ween said parties; 
— alleges that defendant 
gan a course of unkind, harsh 
conduct 


that 





and tyrannical oe 


fendant was guilty of excesses 


after the expirat 
from the date of i 
is to say, 
o'clock A.M. of 
day of January, 
the petition of plair 
Number 119,310 
plaintiff which cause their sepa-|lotte Crump is Plaint 

plaintiff further alleges Charles Crump is 
that on numerous occasions de | said Court on 


September, 1960. 








at 
M 
1961 






th th Being an atten and prayer for| THENCE South 4 deg. oom — ——. ~y eutrages, to- | ae, said 
make suc Tule jiudgment in favor of plaintiffs | East 138.09 *-et to the PLAC ward plai as of such a nature eing an actic 
sae ority to a ha > as to render their further living | judgment in favor 


ing. 


Texas Businessman, weekly 
advisory for business, noted 
that business groups in the state 
are planning ‘‘a big push” to put 


and against defendants for title to 
and possession of the following 
described two tracts of land, each 
of which is a part of the George 
W. Davis Survey No. 15, in Travis 
County, Texas : 

FIRST TRACT: BEGINNING at 
the Southwest corner of the tract 
of land described as containing 
one acre, which was conveyed by 


BEGINNING, contai ang 2 
of land, more or les: 
Plaintiffs allege ‘that they are 
the fee simple title owners of the 
above described two —— of land 
and that en Septembe 
they were in possession ‘ena were 
entitled to possession of said two 
tracts of land and that on said 
date defendants unlawfully en- 


acres 


together insupportable; 


further alleges that she is expect- | vorce 


plaintiff | against defendant for d 


dissolving 


ing a child as a result of this | matrimony merck of 


marriage and asks the court to| existing 


‘between 
1960,| enter an orcer for a reasonable | plaintiff alleges that 


amount for the maintenance of | of the defendant t 


the 
of this suit; plaintiff further al- 


leges that no community property } 


aintiff during the pendency | was of such a nat 
their further li 
supportable and 

















Mond 


NOTICE OF INTENTION TO 
INCORPORATE WITHOUT 


Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis i Texas. 














fendant, filed in said Court on the 
Oth day of Dec., 1960, and the 
nature of which said suit is as fol- 
Being an action and prayer for 
vdgment dissolving the bonds o: 
nony now existin, between 
parties in favor plaintiff 
a against defendant; plaintiff 
alleges that defendant began a 














at (plainttt did nothin 


his treatment; plaintiff fur- 

er alleges that no children were 

of this marriage and no com- 

ini ‘ity property was acquired; 

sintiff prays for judgment of 

livorce, and for such other and 

irther relief as the Court shali 
teem proper to grant; 


T. Caswell and Julia Caswell to| tered and di a, — was acquired during this mar-/tiff alleges that 
across ‘‘sound tax program in Reotiet Church aie of District continuously since re fhe ve riage; piojatict prays for judg: | | were born of -¥ sr All of which mass Sey speners 
” i 0. 4 by deed of date December | unlawfully withheld, and now un-| ment of divorce, for an amount | wit: ar rick ¢ from Pla 's 
1961, adding that an organizer is, 1875, which is recorded in| lawfully withhold from _plaint' Ln yen ouve the Siow of Sunes. -— Rand g n file in ae J offies, and whie® 
from rural-farm ‘oup ook 62, at Page 179, of the Deed | the possession thereof. Plaintiff's is suit, a prays at upon age yrs., § via. yrs. I reference i e 
° sr after Records of Travis County, Texas; | allege that they hold title to said | final hearing, plaintiff will grant|ly, and plaintiff ask tents and purposes; 


a trip around Texas is telling 
members “‘labor-liberals are ‘sleep- 
ing’ and . . . political momentum 
presently rests among business- 





THENCE North 29 deg. 25 min. 
East with the present fence line 
of said one acre tract, 280 feet to| 
an iron stake at the Northwest | 
corner of said one acre or ceme- | 
tery tract; | 

ENCE North 60 deg.’ 40 min. | 





two tracts of land under the three. 
five. and ten years statutes of 
limitations. Plaintiff's further al- 
lege that each of the defendants 
is asserting some character of ti- 
tle or interest in said land, the 
exact nature of which is unknown 


such other and further relief as 
the plaintiff may appear entitle, 
ere and special; 

All of which more fully appears | 
from Plaintiff's Original Petition 
on file in this office, and which 
reference is here made for all in-| 





pe "said minor childrer 
$80.00 per month fror 
as support and 

said children until the 
age of 18 years; Plair 
that no community | 


acquired during 





If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its is- 
ance, it shall be returned un- 


, rved 

WTENESS, O.T, MARTIN, JR. 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Tr s County, Texas. 












men.”’ . The advisory cited one | West 16. 7 feet to an iron stake for | to plaintiffs. p neg tents and p meepoees : - pales Pe for | 1ed and given under mv hand 
corne ain*'ffs ravs for costs o' Ss ¢ jon is not serv ivorce from defendant " iT 
scheme for a temporary revenue |““TifiNCE North 29 deg. 40 min.| suit, ani for relief, general and | within $9, days after date of its|of the aforemention: nd. the. for of Austin this the 2 “4 
: East with the West fence line) special, legal and t shall be returned un-|dren, the sum of $ f jay of Decem 
- a . ge bo Tt ‘ All 5 more mf gonemes serv ©. T. MARTIN, JR. month - Bg Fl ie dar $ 0. T. MAR IR. 
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east corner of the tract of land’ 


conveyed by John O. Robinson | 


reference is here made. 
If this citation is not served 





Travis County, Tex: 
Issued and g ret may bend | 


Ail bt which more fully 


By A. E. JONES, Deputy. 








A Long Catalogue 





Prim itive Sivdices 


THIS WILL BE the first Texas 
House since the early ‘thirties, we are 
told, in which the pure conservatives 
do not control a straight majority on 
basic economic legislation. Over the 
last several years many responsible, 
hard - headed conservatives whom 
we sometimes call “moderates,” see- 
ing and knowing the true condition of 
our deteriorated and primitive state 
services, have often gone along with 
the liberals in the fight for equitable 
taxation and decent appropriations. 
In the last session, on important mat- 
ters that touched our hearts and con- 
sciences and sometimes our pocket- 
books the liberals and the moderates 
could occasionally unite in friendly 
coalition. This time, occasionally, they 
doubtless will have to do so again. 

In the process, we fervently hope 
the liberals in the lower house, ex- 
perienced now in leadership, rich in 
parliamentary resources, brave as the 
battlers against odds have learned 
to be brave, will make one of the 
determined fights of their legisla- 
tive careers for appropriations. If 
they make their case strongly and 
vigorously enough, if they get it out 
into the fresh air as they have never 
quite been able to do before, will not 
there be a substantial number of their 
wavering moderate colleagues will- 
ing then to fight hard along with 
them for those grievous needs which 
have pressed on the conscience of this 
state these long decades? The cata- 
logue is endless: 

In 1959 the director of the board 
of corrections said the Texas prison 
system is the most understaffed in 
the nation and we were “heading to 
disaster”. . . others testified there 
are not enough adult parole officers 
even to conduct a moderately inade- 
quate program ... that two new 
prison farms are desperately needed 
(one passed) . . . that the training 
school for boys is too overcrowded 
for segregation of hardened .offend- 
ers and first timers .. . that there is 


Roving 


Cowboy Bill Blakley made his ap- 
pearance in the nation’s capital this 
week and wasted no time”in letting 
our Yankee friends up there know 
where he stands, which is somewhere 
to the left of McKinley and to the 
right of King Alfred. How surprised 
we are to see the Cowboy place him- 
self so squarely in the grand tradition 
of American isolationism, to hear him 
as he upholds the divine preponder- 
ance of big business in American for- 
eign policy, to read so early in the 
session his rhapsodic Akard-at-Com- 
merce pronouncements on the state 
of the world today! 

These are trying times, in Laos, in 
Africa, in Latin - America, and al- 
though The Cowboy is something of 
a stranger in our nation’s capital 
(during his first appointive term he 
spent less time in the Senate cham- 
ber than Sen. Jefferson Davis during 
the Civil War and almost as much as 
Sen. John Kennedy during the West 
Virginia primaries). He is letting them 
up there know where his heart is. 
Will he cast his lot now with our 
very conservative deep - Southern 
friends, “james o.” and J. Strom and 
Harry? Certainly. Will he go to their 
caucuses? “I think I will be invited 
and I will go,” The Cowboy said, to 
the general astonishment. (This will 
be the first time a Texas senator has 
attended one of these exclusive func- 
tions, of course, since Price Daniel 


crying need for a juvenile parole sys- 
tem .. . that there is one home, 
a private one with a capacity of 100 
for neglected dependent Negro chil- 
dren in Texas .. . that young Negro 
girls with no place to go have been 
sent to the reformatory at Crockett 
because there is no home for neglect- 
ed dependents . . . that state parks 
are a travesty... 

That the migrant labor council in 
1959 could not get $15,000 for a re- 
search study of the welfare of the 
migrant workers . . . that Texas is 
one of four states that has failed to 
adopt a moderate vendor medical 
plan for the indigent aged . . . that 
Texas is 50th among 50 states in per 
capita expenditures for the restora- 
tion of injured workers to useful- 
ness . . . that teachers’ salaries are 
among the lowest in the nation... 
that we are 42nd in aid to the aged 
and 45th in aid to dependent chil- 
dren . .. that the out-going hospital 
board chairman said “no self-respect- 
ing person would let their mentally- 
retarded child go into one of our 
state institutions’. . . and that the 
“real needs” of the state’s mental 
hospitals would “stagger the legisla- 
ture”. . . that salaries for doctors, 
psychiatrists, social workers, and 
nurses in state institutions are too 
low to compete seriously with other 
states . . . that with a thousand 
deaths and tens of thousands of in- 
dustrial injuries Texas has no indus- 
trial safety code . . . and we could 
go on for pages. 

Don “Kennard, one of the staunch- 
est appropriations liberals in the 
House, said last year after the hos- 
pital hearing: “This legislature has 
been insulated for a number of years 
from the actual conditions. If they 
hadn’t been so insulated, the hospitals 
wouldn’t be in the shape they are 
in.” The application of Kennard’s ob- 
servation can be as broad as one 
would like to make it—and this may 
be the year for so applying it. 


Cowboy 


left the chamber and our honored 
proxies most assuredly missed hav- 
ing been at them.) Will he vote a- 
gainst the medical bill, new minimum 
wage, aid for depressed areas, that 
ridiculous peace - corps proposition 
and everything else Texas endorsed 
back in November? 

But we almost forgot, it is so easy 
not to recall: There was no mandate 
in that silly affair. And so the Cow- 
boy, buttressed by his thunderous 
mandate of 1958, sits in Washington 
for us for the second time in three 
years by grace of friendship and ob- 
ligation, and so commits 50 percent 
of our Texas delegation in the great- 
est parliamentary body in the world 
to his turbulent ideology and his 
world-encompassing vision. 


Cnchel She l, 


The Observer staff has been grati- 
fied by the large numbers of readers 
who have subscribed at the patron 
rates, thus earning their positions in 
celestial virtue: $10 for patrons, $25 
for patron saints, $100 for angels, and 
$500 for archangels. However, there 
was also a kind of recognition in the 
office the other day when Sam Gibbs 
of Houston sent in $5 for his renewal, 
along with the notation, “Liberal Sin- 
ner.” 
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‘Instant Texas’ 


* 


The State Flops as a Huckster 


AUSTIN 
Some of the pictures are fine in the 


-Texas Highway Department Travel 


and Information Division’s booklet on 
Texas for tourists, and it’s all true, 
except for as far as it goes. How pro- 
fessionally friendly, smug, and com- 
mercial the state’s pitch makes us 
seem! The prior decision to “attract 
tourists,” that is, to tell only the 
pretty truth in superlatives, results in 
a state’s statement of the state as 
false as a series of pictures of slums 
and pitted county roads would also be 
to our whole and complex reality. 

“Howdy Pardner,” grins the big- 
handed cowboy. “Texas,” says the 
Texas Highway Department, “is a 
combination of many influences— 
overpowering all others is the legacy 
of the cowboy and the wide open 
spaces, Texas is a land of tremendous 
ranches and ‘Howdy, you all’ cow- 
boys.” 





(This is not the place to pause for 
an irritable demurrer that the cow- 
boy recently has had difficulties 
bronc-busting oil pumps.) 

“But combined with this Western 
flavor,” (to continue,) “are our cities 
of style and steel. Fashion centers, in- 
dustry, and night life flourish. .-. . 
What’s your pleasure?” (Not mixed 
drinks or horse racing, one trusts.) 
“Mountains or oceans, deserts or for- 
ests, teeming cities or quiet resorts? 


They’re all here—ensconsced,” states 
the State, “in nature’s most magnifi- 
cent setting.” 


The booklet must limit its claim of 
originality to this one circumstance, 
the state’s sponsorship of cliches en- 
ervated and rag-taggled by every 
hack in the travel business. “Fabu- 
lous Texas is a vacation land of el- 
bowroom and sunshine, chock-full of 
scenic attractions,” for instance. 
“Here the air smells cleaner and 
fresher; the sun is brighter and 
warmer ...” To boot, we have down 
here the San Jacinto monument, the 
Alamo (‘In the guietness of its hal- 
lowed walls the ill - fated cries of 


_ Travis, Bonham, Bowie, and Crockett 


are almost audible”), the missions, 
the Port Isabel lighthouse, the ghost 
town of Terlingua, Palo Duro can- 
yon (“a spectacular 120-mile gash 
through the Texas Panhandle”), the 
Rio Grande Valley, and one state cap- 
itol. After advice on what to wear, 
eat, and do (“‘There’s something for 
everyone!”’), the author tosses in the 
thought, “The awing grandeur of Big 
Bend stamps an unforgettable impres- 
sion.” Then, of course, there’s “Sun, 
Sand, and the Sea,” “Fisherman’s 
paradise ... Texas’ fabulous Gulf 
Coast—where they bite every day” 
(they being, one presumes, the tour- 
ists of whom it was said, during a 
legislative debate over spending a 
quarter of a million or so tax dollars 
to lure them here, “The average tour- 
ist is worth a bale of cotton and is 
twice as easy to pick.”) 

The offenses are not merely liter- 
ary; they are substantial. Here sud- 
denly is our own state taking the good 
things we have and reducing them to 
the rounded mouth-oiling phrases 
tirelessly re-typed by a hundred 
thousand “continuity writers” in a 
hundred thousand radio stations. 
Padre Island is ‘‘a 110-mile-long shoe- 
string of shifting sands and white 
beaches” and “stands alone in its... 
vacation appeal.” “Scribing a mam- 
moth 600-mile arc, the coast line of 
Texas is a wonderland of exciting fun 


for the whole family.” “Rushing 
streams and rivers . . . here in Texas 
is a place to take a deep breath and 
enjoy life—unhurried and serene.” 
“You may prefer the shady banks of 
a wide, lazy river or perhaps a tran- 
quil cove where the only sounds come 
from gentle waves lapping against 
your boat.’ Whatever your choice, it’s 
all here—all year long.” “Camping is 
popular in many (state) parks where 
you will enjoy the Texas outdoors 
with completely modern facilities im- 
mediately available .. . perfect vaca- 
tion playgrounds for the entire fam- 
ily.” 


In THE CURRENT “Texas 
Highways,” a magazine published by 
the Texas Highway Department, the 
department pats the department vig- 
orously on the department’s back for 
the department’s division’s new book- 
let on the state. “Public reaction to 
the 32-page presentation of ‘instant 
Texas’ in four colors was immediate 
and gigantic in scope,” the depart- 
ment says about the department’s 
project. 

Not to give a slanted view of the 
reaction, the department then quotes 
“what they say about it.” Who are 
“they?” Well, E. B. Germany of Lone™ 
Star Steel, which now and then sells 
a little steel to the department, says 
the department’s publication is “a 
fine publication.” A man from the 
South Texas Chamber of Commerce, 
actuated, obviously, by a stern devo- 
tion to the unexaggerated truth, and 
pleased, perhaps, by the stress on the 
lower Valley and the Port Isabel light- 
house, says “It tells the whole story 
beautifully.” W. Price Jr. of the Texas 
Restaurant Assn., thinking perhaps 
of the full page in four colors on what 
to eat in Texas; says “It is excellently 
done.” 

Lest anyone think the department 
is wasting the taxpayers’ money con- 
gratulating the department on its job 
well done, the relevance of the article 
to future progress is demonstrated by 
an argument for the appropriation of 
$300,000 state money and $200,000 
“private matching funds” for further 
work by the department along these 
same gigantic lines in 1961-1963. 


Waar, ANYWAY, is the 
state, a super chamber of commerce? 
If the citizens have to pay $300,000 
a year in taxes to attract customers 
to the merchants, what do we need 
the East, West, North, Seguin, and 
Cedar Choppers’ Chambers of Com- 
merce for? This all looks like a mer- 
chants’ project for the reduction of 
their advertising budgets. 

We do not ask that the state ap- 
pear “august,” for this slurs too eas- 
ily into “disgust.” We think it not so 
risky, however, to ask that when the 
state engages in a promotion, the 
beneficiary be, not the retail trades, 
not an advertising agency, but the 
general welfare. 

What we have that is lovely or fun 
we should share with grace and 
friendliness, but to apply the language 
of commerce to our gifts of nature 
cheapens them, to enlarge on the 
truth is to tell it falsely, to lure a 
guest with exaggerations is not the 
part of a friendly host. The state 
should not approve by descending to 
the commercial come-on. 

Yet what else, once it had under- 
taken the project, could a political 
agency have been expected to do? 
Perhaps conservative readers of the 
Observer will be refreshed to find 
here at last an assertion that the state 
should get out of a business. Texas 
should not have committed itself to 
a “promotion” which was only a 
euphemism. for profit, -nor should the 
Texas Highway Department have 
printed such a booklet without a spe- 
cific legislative appropriation. We tol- 
erate quite enough lying from the 
commercial advertisers to be entitled 
to expect a higher standard from the 
state that represents us all. RD. 


Historic Conflict 








The Senate, the House, and the Session 


AUSTIN 

There has often in democracies 
beca a classic conflict between upper 
and lower houses in the legislative 
system, between that body of repre- 
sentatives closer and more responsive 
to the needs of the people and that 
body more removed from them. 

The Texas Senate today can be 
likened in many instances to the old 
House of Lords in England ih the 
19th and early 20th centuries. ‘There 
are few who would say, of course, 
that the good Texas Senate is aristo- 
cratic; it is, after all, elected. But like 
the old upper house in England, the 
Texas Senate is the bulwark of an 
entrenched and narrow-visioned con- 
servatism. Like the House of Lords, 
it has utilized its mere presence as a 
senior body in the lawmaking process 
to stifle and discourage any respon- 
sible public approach to our complex 
social needs which might emanate 
from the more popularly - directed 
lower house. Like the Lords at cer- 
tain crucial junctures in English his- 
tory, the Texas Senate today is so 
removed from the prevailing current 
and crosswinds of the republic that 
perhaps only a series of vigorous and 
direct broadsides from the House of 
Representatives would succeed in dis- 
lodging it from its phlegmatic exile 
into the far past. 

We all know what happened to the 

House of Lords. Over a period of time 
the House of Commons mustered suf- 
ficient strength—in response to grow- 
ing demands for more equitable rep- 
resentation, for more civilized and hu- 
mane legislation, for a more intimate 
relationship between the people and 
the making of the law—to bring be- 
fore the entire nation the inflexible 
and obstructive character of that 
prized collection of fossils and nean- 
derthals. The Lords did not easily 
survive the exposure to the public 
gaze. 
We may have arrived at that time 
now in Texas. For years the Senate 
has been able to dispose of the public 
business in a frigid vacuum. With lit- 
tle and often no pressure exerted on 
it from a_ conservative-dominated 
House, crucial legislation has been 
quietly emasculated in committee, dis- 
posed of without fanfare by subtle 
parliamentary juggling and perfunc- 
tory manipulation. The big lobby has 
called the tune and the good Senate 
has danced, but it has danced the soft- 
shoe in dark and hidden corners. Lt. 
Gov. Ben Ramsey, a legislative czar 
in the nineteenth century tradition, 
has ably done the bidding of the big 
interests; he has dominated the Sen- 
ate like a Napoleon. 


In ITS PRIVILEGED and 
entrenched position, the Senate has 
been a towering obstacle fo legisla- 
tion passed years, even decades ago 
by every enlightened nation in west- 
ern culture, and by every reasonably 
progressive state government in 
America—industrial safety laws, de- 
cent and humane minimums for its 
aged and disabled and neglected, ur- 
gent public education measures, ade- 
quate salaries for state social workers 
and doctors in state institutions, rea- 
sonable taxation of massed corporate 
wealth, and on and on and on. Public 
services in Texas have remained 
among the very worst in the nation, 
as any but the most narrow and pro- 
vincial of our state politicians realize; 
in almost every program for human 
beings Texas is criminally derelict. 
Our last legislature appropriated $10,- 
000 to the Migrant Labor Council, 
dealing with thousands of underpaid 
and overworked laborers; it gave 
$641,000 to the Texas Commission on 
Animal Health. 

In this-dismal picture, the Senate 
has, of course, been somewhat over- 
drawn. There is a fighting liberal like 
Henry Gonzalez in that body; and a 
growing handful of others who have 
often been on the side of progress. 
Nor can responsibility for the state’s 
sluggish conservatism be removed 
so entirely from the lower house. But 
the general outlines are accurate. 


Dick Slack, a representative from 
Pecos, said in the last session: it 
makes no difference what tax bill we 
send over there, the Senate writes it 
anyway. One of the noted general 
sales-taxers who will not be with us 
again this session was heard to say, 
“It’s true, the Senate writes the tax 
bill.” 

A keen Austin observer of the leg- 
islature commented the other day, 
however, “If the liberals and the gov- 
ernor’s moderates can pass a tax bill, 
it’ll become law because the Senate 
will turn to jelly.” Something like 
that actually happened, on a minor 
scale, in the third session in ’59. 

It is highly likely in fact that the 
hallowed immunity of the Senate is 
going to be challenged as never be- 
fore in the next legislature. It is likely 
to be challenged by a vitalized and 
responsive House with sufficient 
strength to serve the state as the true 
guardian of the people. Pressure can 
be applied from the House by solid, 
hard-hitting legislation which will 
place squarely on the spot those re- 
sponsible conservatives in the Senate 
who have been unable to break far 
from the big lobby. 

Under such pressure, there is sound 
indication that the illustrious mem- 
bers of the upper house, even if they 
don’t “turn to jelly” just yet, may 
waver slightly. William Fly of Vic- 
toria was the anointed protege of the 
Senate reactionaries; he was their 


young man on the move, the chair-. 


man of their finance committee; an 
adamant sales-taxer; their choice to 
succeed Ramsey. Suddenly and dis- 


astrously he clashed with young Bill 
Patman last spring. Campaigning on 
the issues, explaining clearly to the 
citizenry of the district what Fly 
stood for as their state senator, Pat- 
man resoundly routed the anointee. 
The meaning of that victory has not 
been lost, we venture, on Mr. Fly’s 
former colleagues. 


ly THE HOUSE, on the 
other hand, there is promise in the 
air. A hardy and experienced retinue 
of liberals is returning, having weath- 
ered the feverish tax wars of the 56th. 
Bob Eckhardt, the outstanding fresh- 
man legislator, will be more persua- 
sive and more influential. Although 
most Houston liberals fell, Bexar 
has moved into the breach with an 
almost solidly liberal delegation. The 
House as a whole will be more lib- 
erally disposed on taxation and eco- 
nomic legislation. The moderate-lib- 
eral coalition—which, with the aid of 
some recalcitrant conservatives suc- 
ceeded in controlling the House suf- 
ficiently to pass the severance bene- 
ficiary tax over the strong opposition 
of Ramsey and Waggoner Carr—will 
be in firmer control. 

Losses among conservative leaders 
were widespread; almost every out- 
standing conservative chieftain in the 
tax battle will be missing. A victory 
in the speaker’s race by Jim Turman, 
a moderate with liberal inclinations, 
over hyperconservative Wade Spil- 
man would apply the finishing touch- 
es. That victory now seems all but 
certain. It will mean that most of the 
important legislative issues of the 


session will reach the floor, that pub- 
lie opinion will focus more intimately 
on the House, and that the Senate 
stance on the pressing legislative 
matters of our day will be more ex- 
posed than it has ever been before. 


For the first time, there may be a 
genuine battle over appropriations, In 
the last session, without sufficient 


strength, House liberals were able 
only to join ranks behind an honest, 
conscientious, but conservative gov- 
ernor in the appropriations wrangle, 
behind a set of appropriations which 
went much further than the medieval- 
oriented recommendations of the Leg- 
islative Budget Board, but even then 
not far enough. 

P erHaps, at long last, the 
day of shallow justifications in our 
legislature is past, when niggardly 
appropriations for educating our chil- 
dren, for paroling our juveniles, for 
caring for our unfortunates, were ra- 
tionalized on the crassest of grounds. 
The catalogue of social grievances re- 
mains long and bleak—42nd in this 
area, 43rd in that, 45th in another. 
First ranks will form, and are now 
forming the House. Pressure can 
be applied vigorously and intelligently 
on the stand-pat Senate if House lib- 
erals and their moderate-liberal col- 
league who deeply believe in the 
values of a more enlightened and fair 
and generous Texas will recognize 
the historical dimensions of the upper- 
lower house conflict in our state, and 
will understand that they will find 
no greater ally in that conflict than 


an aroused democratic public. W.M. 








Doubts About Bremond 


AUSTIN 

Everybody must know by now that 
if you’re rich enough or if you cry 
poverty, you can get by with just 
about anything in Texas. That’s be- 
cause we Texans insist on drowning 
in emotionalism, which runs only 
about two inches deep over the state 
and wouldn’t do more than cover 
our ankles if we stood erect, but we 
just will get down on our hands and 
knees, and stick our faces root-hog 
into the wish-wash, and suck it up 
through both nostrils. 

A compatriot must only be rich 
enough to be judged no worse than 
“a quaint ol’ boy” or “a good tourist 
attraction,” no matter how harmful 
his actions—no matter, for example, 
if he subsidizes radio programs and 
pamphlets and books and lectures that 
are 50 per cent:lies, 40 per cent hum- 
bug, and 10 per cent splinter-pew 
Gospel: 100 per cent disgrace to the 
state and embarrassment to the na- 
tion. 

And the poor? Lordy, they can do 
no wrong, no how. And that’s why 
officials of the Bremond Independent 
School District, because they came 
down to Austin complaining about be- 
ing “poverty-stricken,” will probably 
not only escape a good dressing down 
for having violated the Texas Consti- 
tution for a decade, but probably they 
will avoid the imposition of further 
legal restraints that would guarantee 
a clean-cut, visible separation of 
church and state, or in this case, 
church and public schooling. 

But there is one thing they can’t 
escape: embarrassment from having 
given some mighty silly and obviously- 
hedging and illogical testimony before 
State Commissioner of Education 
J. W. Edgar, as they attempted to 
defend their position. 


Brrr.y, the background 
of the Bremond case is this: In 1947 
the attorney general ruled that chil- 
dren could no longer be transported 
to Bremond’s St. Mary’s elemeritary 
school, a Catholic parochial school, 
on public school buses. 

So Bremond, whose population is 
about 60 per cent Catholic, simply 
changed the name of the school to 
Elementary No. 2, brought it legally 
into the public school system to bene- 
fit by state support, but: went right 


on operating it as always—the pic- 
tures of Mary and Christ stayed on 
the wall, the crucifixes hung where 
they had always hung, the religious 
ornaments left in place, the nun- 
teachers still dressed in their eccles- 
siastical garb. 

This routine was partly paid for by 
state money, although the Texas con- 
stitution requires strict separation of 
church and schooling in the public 
systems. And the illegal support con- 
tinued until two years ago when some 
discontented citizens filed the first 
of two lawsuits. 

The pictures and the ornaments 
and the religious instruction have 
subsequently vanished, but only be- 
cause of the charges in the suits. 
Now the complainants are demanding 
that the cross be removed from the 
school building and that the nuns 
either take off their religious garb 
and put on plain dresses, or get out 
of the school. 

At this stage the controversy was 
handed to Commissioner Edgar, who 
held a hearing and called some of the 
Bremond school officials before him 
to review the entire case. 


One called was Joseph Kotch, a 
Catholic and president of the Bre- 
mond school board. He testified under 
oath that he did not know religious 
instruction was being given at Ele- 
mentary No. 2, although he was on 
the school board most of the decade. 


“But didn’t you yourself have chil- 
dren attending the school during that 
period?” asked Dr. Edgar. Kotch ad- 
mitted it. “And didn’t you know they 
were receiving religious instruction?” 
asked Edgar. No, said Kotch. 


Avoruer giving painful 
testimony was J. W. Baker, superin- 
tendent of schools. 

Commissioner Edgar wanted to 
know why, after 13 years of being 
a public school,” old St. Mary’s still 
had four nuns on its six-member staff. 
Were these four nuns on the staff at 
the time the school was made “pub- 
lic’? asked Edgar. No. Then there 
had been personnel changes? Yes. 
Well, why go on hiring nuns? “We 
hire them under the policy of em- 
ploying the best teachers available,” 
and Baker. “These nuns have dedi- 
cated their lives to teaching.” 


Here Edgar had him. “Under your 


policy of employing the best,” he 
said, “how is it you have hired no 
nuns for Elementary No. 1 (the other 
school) ? 

To this Baker could only reply 
weakly, “Well, I know they applied 
for work in the school where they 
now work and didn’t in the other.” 

He later added that it was ‘‘more 
convenient” for them to work in Ele- 
mentary No. 2, or St. Mary’s, al- 


though it is an easy walk to Elemen- 
tary No. 1. And he admitted that the 
predominance of nuns might be in- 
fluenced by the fact that the principal 
of Elementary No. 2 is Sister Bar- 


tholomea, and she recommends who 
is to be hired. 

The other star witness for the Bre- 
mond Independent School District 


was Calvin Black, assistant superin- 
tendent. Oh my, he told Dr. Edgar, 
before St. Mary’s was made a “pub- 
lic” school in 1947 “it was not a 
healthy situation. The Poles (Catho- 
lics) lived apart. The Protestants 
lived apart. But since the school sys- 
tem was unified, the community is 
much more harmonious.” : 


Subsequently he admitted, some- 


what abashedly it appeared, that in 
this “harmonious” community, the 
Catholics still send their children to 
Elementary No. 2 (only one child in 
the school is non - Catholic) and the 
Protestants and atheists send their 
children to Elementary No. 1—just 


as they did before St. Mary’s was 
made “public” and began benefitting 
by state funds 13 years ago. 

The people of Bremond are no 
doubt good Norman Rockwell cover 
folks, and they may even be poor, as 
Superintendent Baker and School 
Board President Kotch claimed. 

But because they are poor and be- 
cause they have children (all child- 
bearing humans are good, of course) 
and because they go to church on 
Sunday does not disguise the fact 
that for years they operated their 
school district with duplicity and sub- 
terfuge, obtaining state support for 
a parochial school under the false 
front of being public, and now appear 
to be balking at the idea of actually, 
physically separating the other half 
of their elementary school system 
from the church. BS. 








Civilization Squeezing Out Texas Cedarbilly 


AUSTIN 

There were the Teagues and 
the Maynards and the Sims 
and the Rhymes and the Smiths 
and the Dougherty family and 
the Penny family and the Ham- 
iltons, and a couple dozen other 
clans of their type who made 
cedar chopping a legendary oc- 
cupation in these parts. 

But most of them have left the 
hills now, moving reluctantly 
down out of the violet crown and 
into town, sometimes lucking out 
by buying real estate at the right 
time and the right place, becom- 
ing wealthy and respected; some- 
times moving in to haul junk, or 
tend yards, or just go on relief. 

Mrs. Ozelle Maynard Barnes 
Clawson is typical of the latter. 
She and her second husband and 


Bob Sherrill 


her ninth child and her uncle live 
in a broken down housetrailer, 
propped up by boxes and rocks, 
far out on the north side between 
Lamar and Interregional. 

She has no running water, no 
electricity, “no nothing.” 

“Sometimes I wish I was back 
living under a bush lean-to,”- she 
told us. “I've lived under 'em 
many a time. Or just out in the 
open, like an Indian. I like it, out 
there chopping cedar. It’s healthy. 
And it’s honest work. I can’t get 
work around here.” 

Mrs. Clawson was born “over on 
Sandy Creek,” the eldest of four 
girls and six boys, and went to 
school at Nameless. She had, off 
and on, three years in the Name- 
less school. Most choppers get no 
more. 

“I can read and write,” she 
said, ‘‘a little, not much.” She said 
she is 45 years old and was born 
in 1910. When she was told this 
makes her 50, she laughed and 
said, ‘“‘Well, I don’t feel but 45, 
and I can still chop and pack out 
150 cedar a day. That’s not bad.” 

Her second husband, she said, 
couldn't chop cedar, so she taught 
him how, and now they are think- 
ing of going back to the cedar 
brakes to earn a living the way 
she likes best. This is typical of 
the cedarchopper who came to 
town and failed: there is always 
the dream of ‘‘going back,” or 
finding another “good brake.” 

UT THE DREAM is losing its 

substance and potential. The 
very influences that brought them 
into town will prevent their going 
back: the brakes are playing out, 
other types of fencing (metal 
posts, and creosoted boisd’arc and 
pine) are taking the place of ce- 
dar, and town folks are moving 
into the hills, squeezing the chop- 
pers out, for many of them are 
and never have been more than 
squatters. 

For an idea of what is happen- 
ing to the cedar industry, and 
therefore to the choppers, listen to 
Mrs. F. W. King. Her name is ap- 
propriate. Her husband was one 
of the kings of the cedar business, 
sharing the throne with Malcolm 
Reed and the Badger brothers, 
W. H. and R. T., all of whom got 
their start in what was once -the 
capital of cedaring, Burnet Coun- 
ty. The Kings have been in the 
business half a century, Mrs. King 
as intimately occupied with it as 
her husband. 

“In our peak years, that was 
before the war, we shipped out 
about 800 boxcars of cedar posts 
a year,” she said. “‘Now we do 
maybe 10 per cent of that. We had 
eight yards, eight collection 
Points, up and down the Colorado 
River. Now we have two, but one 
of them is closing. The only active 
yard is out on the Fredericksburg 
Road.” 

They used to ship posts as far 
away as Nebraska. Now they ship 
none interstate, but that’s partly 
because of interstate wage laws, 
she said. 








The business is declining not 
because cedar posts are no longer 
in demand, Mrs. King contended, 
but because they are hard to come 
by. 

“When they put the dams in, 
the water covered up a lot of the 
good brakes,” she said. “And 
where the brakes were chopped 
out, it takes a long time for the 
cedar to grow back. Cedar doesn't 
grow fast.” 

Buster Morgan of Jollyville, 
who has watched the cedar busi- 
ness rise and fall, blamed what 
he called ‘‘flat chopping,” where- 
by the chopper is hired to clear 


* * 


* * 
It takes a heap o’ heapin’ to 


the land of everything, seedlings 
and all. 

“When that happens,” he 
shrugged, ‘“‘there’s nothing left to 
grow back.” 

But there are other social rea- 
sons why cedarchoppers are dying 
out. Alfred Prinz, who used to be 
constable in Pflugerville and is 
now deputy constable under Paul 
Blair in Austin, gave this explan- 
ation: 

‘*‘When they built the dams, peo- 
ple who owned land out that way 
discovered their land was valu- 
able. They had it surveyed and 
improved it. They chased the 
choppers who had been squatting 
on the land for years. Why, the 
Pflugerville bank had land out 
that way but it didn’t even know 
where the land was, until it got 
valuable enough to hunt up.” 

Constable Blair gave a more 
subtle reason: that the choppers 
thrived on inaccessability. ““There 
was nothing but paths up there, 
little rutty things, and it used to 
take you all day to get there and 
back.” But came the roads and 
civilization and, he said, the chop- 
pers just shriveled up like sensi- 
tive plants exposed too long to 
the sun. 

RINZ SAID HE was called on 

to do some of the evicting. He 
did it with a shotgun because the 
squatters didn’t take ‘kindly to 
being moved, “and most of them 
had guns, and practically all of 
"em wouldn’t pay to fool with.” 

Only occasionally was an evic- 
tion accompanied by a shooting. 

Sometimes resentment over the 
changing times did activate the 
trigger, though, as with old man 
Williams, who sat on his front 
stoop and took potshots at passing 
“outsiders” on the highway below, 
going to Marshall Ford dam. 

But traditionally the choppers 
kept their violence among them- 
selves, as they kept everything 
else. Blair remembers three chop- 














per brothers who got in a fight, 
one getting his arm shot off, an- 
other being hit in the head with 
an ax. They played rough. Not for 
nothing was a tavern in the Oak 
Hill region, a favorite Saturday 
night spa among choppers, known 
colloqually as “The Bloody 
Bucket.” 

But when they tangled with out- 
siders, it was usually because the 
outsiders came looking for trou- 
ble, as when the Mexican chop- 
per-bootlegger working for Ike 
Young killed the internal revenue 
officer, and as when ‘‘Aunt Pearl” 
White jammed a double-barreled 


* * 


* * 
make a chopper’s home . 


shotgun in Blair’s face and told 
him to “‘git” when he came look- 
ing for Charley and Calvin White, 
both of whom were then being 
hunted for highjacking and later 
were convicted of murder, Char- 
ley dying in the electric chair, 
Calvin of a heart attack while in 
jail. 

Cedarchopper crimes were oft- 
en as not committed to keep body 
and soul together. Police Chief 
Bob Miles tells of catching two 
choppers who had been stealing 
lots of cedar out toward Mt. Bon- 
nell. 

“It was a depression year,” 
Miles said. ‘‘A rock bottom year 
in the ’30s. And these two fellows 
were stealing cedar by the truck- 
load. But my gosh, they had to 
fill the truck to make $2. It was 
the hardest thieving I've ever 
heard of. We felt mean as hell 
bringing them in.”’ 

A cedarchopper is just a Texas 
hillbilly, usually of the same stock 
as his Tennessee hillbilly cousins, 
in whose Anglo-Saxon veins runs 
what Heywood Broun called 
“Cromwellian anti-freeze — half 
licker, half rebellion.’’ And, like 
his Tennessee cousin, he has a 
way with mash. 

“When I was with the sheriff's 
department, we used to knock 
over about a still a day out in the 
hills,” said Blair. “No, I didn’t 
sample it. I was always afraid 
there might be a dead possum in 
the mash. Wintertime, the hill- 
billies would put the mash barrel 
up on rocks and stick a lantern 
under it to step up fermentation. 
Sometimes a possum would come 
along, get curious about that lan- 
tern, climb up the barrel, fall in 
and drown. 

“Sometimes they’d put half a 
can of lye in the mash, not enough 
to kill you, to step up fermenta- 
tion. 

“One time we knocked over a 
Place that had 14 stills on it. The 





stills were up on a hill, and down 
at the bottom of the hill was a pig 
pen. We pushed over the barrels, 
ang the whiskey ran down the 
hill into the pig pen, and those 
Pigs sure got drunk. One old sow 
just crawled into a mash barrel 
and went to sleep.” 

But George Pope, chief deputy 
in the sheriff's department, feels 
the cedarshoppers don’t deserve 
the reputation for thieving and 
fighting that some people insist on 
giving them. 

‘“‘Maybe in recent years there 
has been a new breed of chopper,”’ 
Pope said, “but the old time chop- 
per was a reliable person. He 
moved around some, but he was a 
family man, and he took a per- 
sonal interest in the ranch whose 
owner hired him to clean it of 
cedar. Why, sometimes if the 
ranchers had to go off on business, 
they would leave the choppers in 
charge of the place.” 


MONG SUCH CHOPPERS, the 
mame of Preece stands high. 
We tracked down a couple of the 
Preeces over near Dodd City: 
John Ellis (Uncle El to every- 
body) Preece, 82, who lives in a 
scrap-lumber one-room shack with 
his two dogs, and his nephew 
Charley Andrew (Andy) Preece, 
60, who lives nearby in a multi- 
room cabin. 

Said Uncle El, cackling through 
his beard, his eyes running with 
pleasure at the effort of memory: 

*“‘Weren’t no fences around here 
when I was a boy. Corrals, maybe, 
but very few fences. Livestock all 
over the place, cows, hogs, but no 
sheep. Only cedar business I knew 
when I was a boy was chopping 
ties for the mule streetcar in Aus- 
tin. When folks started wanting 
pastures they started wanting 
fences, and that’s when we started 
chopping poles for: them.” 

His nephew added: ‘‘Shoot, even 
when I was a boy, I can remem- 
ber range grass around here near- 
ly waist high.” 

Uncle El: “I could chop four 
cord a day.” 

Andy: “I could chop maybe 250 
pole. Sometimes I made $25 a day. 
I could get a dollar for a 20- 
footer.”’ 

Uncle El: “But mostly I was a 
charcoal burner. I got as high as 
three cents a pound for charcoal, 
but that was long time ago. Cedar 
post is best for making charcoal. 
Don’t pop so much as oak. Oak 
makes hard coal and pops. It 
takes about four day for two cord 
of wood to burn. No, I didn’t use 
pits. I made dirt kill (kiln): first 
you put a mound of kindling, then 
you stack your cedar around it, 
then you pack dirt around that, 
leaving a hole at the top. You 
drop a torch through that hole 
and start it off. Once I built a coal 
kill 30 foot long. But the worse 
(best) charcoal burner I knowed 
was Lindsey Maynard, before he 
went plumb deef, plumb crazy.” 

Charcoal burners went out of 
business long before the post ce- 
darchoppers started feeling the 
pinch. Their charcoal was bought 
to heat housewives’ ‘“‘sad irons,” 


Uncle El looks back 








the heavy, solid irons used before 
the coming of the dainty electrical 
instrument. It was also used, of 
course, to cook with, but the back- 
yard cook now prefers the little 
charcoal bricks sold through ev- 
ery grocery store. 

Asked if they liked their cedar- 
chopping, coal-burning days, Un- 
cle El answered: ‘‘Shoot, you ever 
see a coal burner with anything 
matter with his lungs? No you 
never. (Cackle) It was plumb 
healthy.”’ 

Andy: ‘‘And we lived good. Lots 
to eat for free back then. Wild 
fruit every place: Red and black 
haws, dewberries, mulberries, wild 
cherries—shoot fire, I’ve seen ’em 
so heavy they broke the tree down 
—wild plums—woods full of ’em.”’ 

Both men agreed that for chop- 
ping, a double-headed axe was just 
the thing. “A single edge,” Uncle 
El explained patiently, ‘‘aint’ got 
balance. No balance ae tall. 
Couldn't hit nothing with it.” 

When we left them, they were 
still reminiscing, laughing about 
how they and other choppers had 
nicked themselves in the foot with 
their ax, or on their ankle, or leg, 
or come close to it. 


HE CEDARCHOPPERS’ EM- 
BRACE by civilization has in 
many instances been a tragicomic 
affair. The wrenching off of old 
ways has not been done easily. For 
one thing, the choppers are often 
hungry, but they are also proud. 
At one school in an outlying sec- 
tion, the free lunch program had 
to be discontinued for a time. Al- 
though many of the hillbilly 
youngsters had sores from their 
bad diet, although they would 
often go to sleep in class from 
hunger-induced fatigue, their par- 
ents pulled them out of school 
when they got the idea that the 
free-lunch program was ‘“‘char- 
ity.”’ 

And many a city-bred person 
has shed misplaced tears over the 
poor housing of the hillbillies. 

Miss Lola Peterson, a county 
welfare officer for the past 25 
years, recalled: 

‘There was a_ cedarchopper 
family out on Bee Caves Road 
that everybody told us we just 
had to bring into town and house. 
There were six or seven kids in 
the family, and they were all liv- 
ing out there under a piece of 
canvas. This was winter,too. So 
we brought them in and put them 
in a nice house. A few days later, 
they came trooping in here to me 
and said, ‘We’ll die if we don’t get 
out where there’s some air. We 
just can’t breathe in that house. 
We want to go back where we 
came from.’”’ 

Miss Peterson, who traveled such 
areas as the famous ‘‘Bloody Hol- 
low” section of the county in her 
work, although she was warned 
not to go there alone, said, ‘“They 
lived in squalor, and they lived 
all together. You couldn’t tell 
whose children were whose. But 
those children just ate dirt and 
grew beautiful. They were the 
most beautiful children I’ve ever 
seen.” 
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SA's Bond Issue 


: AUSTIN 

The battle for the conservation 
of natural beauty and public prop- 
erty against the depredations of 
private greed will be renewed in 
San Antonio Jan. 10, when tax- 
payers of the city will vote on a 
series of bond issues, including one 
to finance a North Expressway 
clipping off edges of Bracken- 
ridge Park and smashing through 
the lovely woodlands of Olmos 
flood basin and Olmos Park. This 
is the only item in dispute. 

The main purpose of the North 
Expressway, besides providing ad- 
ditional business for San Antonio’s 
already profit-glutted construction 
firms, is to provide rapid access 
to real estate off Highway US 281, 
in which H. B. Zachry (among 
others whose names would be in- 





tures of a route they guarantee 
will be constructed.” 

The original plan, as reported in 
the Observer, Sept. 18, 1959, was 
to “zip through the heart of Ol- 
mos Basin and _ Brackenridge 
Park.” Frantic opposition from 
‘the San Antonio Conservation: So- 
ciety and other civil leaders 
forced the proponents to modify 
this plan. 

In an interview with F. M. 
Davis, then district highway en- 
gineer, who subsequently _re- 
signed to become an employee of 
H. B. Zachry, it was learned that 
“Zachry, local construction mag- 
nate, has heavy financial interest 
in the completion of the express- 
way. He and associated interests 
have acquired large tracts of land 


on Highway 281 in Bexar County 


























teresting), owner of the biggest 
and richest of these construction 
firms, has invested hugely. This 
Purpose has effectively been ob- 
scured by a smokescreen of prop- 
aganda. It has even been sug- 
gested by W. W. McAllister Sr., 
prominent money-lender, in the 
San Antonio Express, that the Con- 
servation Society, opposing the 
Expressway, is “being used as a 
‘cat’s paw’ by vested property in- 
terests who do not live in San 
Antonio”—that is, residents of the 
northside suburban cities of Olmos 
Park and Alamo Heights. 


This propaganda line is echoed 
by Paul Thompson, in the News 
for Jan. 4, where he gossips that 
“some people” say ‘Millionaire’ 
Tom Slick is ‘‘violently opposed to 
the North Expressway, though he 
himself has said nothing publicly. 

“It’s true the expressway skirts 
his elaborate home in Olmos 
Park,” adds Thompson, insinuat- 
ing that opposition is confined to 
a few of the selfish rich, although, 
in truth, the North Expressway 
would benefit well-to-do real es- 
tate owners and the purchasers of 
homesites in their exclusive new 
additions. 

A bond issue for this project 
was defeated last June by barely 
300 votes, when it was tied to the 
badly needed Westside Express- 
way to secure the support of the 
Mexican Chamber of Commerce. 
This time the two projects will 
be voted on separately; the Mexi- 
can Chamber of Commerce has 
refused to endorse the North Ex- 
pressway. County Commissioner 
Albert Pena is quoted in the Light 
as “‘unalterably opposed” to it: 

“It is vague. It is unexplained. 
It has been the subject of a ridic- 
ulous amount of double talk, with 
the city manager assuring no 
route can be guaranteed until after 
the bond issue is passed, while 
other proponents contort them- 
selves with fancy plans and pic- 
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whose value as residential tracts 
would be enormously enhanced by 
an expressway. Davis readily 
showed the Observer where the 
land in which Zachry is interested 
lies.” 

In a hearing before the State 
Highway Department, June 30, 
1959, San Antonio’s city manager 
Lynn Andrews is quoted as say- 
ing, “I might point out here that 
we are holding up Mr. Zachry, 
through R. A. Nelson’s develop- 
ment, at this point, just north of 
where North Expressway would 
come into 281—we are holding up 
his development at the present 
time waiting a decision’on this, 
and he is getting rather impa- 
tient.” 

From thé Observer, Oct. 2, 1959: 
“In San Antonio, the only city in 
Texas that is endowed with the 
mellow charm of antiquity, the 
Conservation Society, composed 
almost entirely of women, is en- 
gaged in constant and usually 
triumphant battle to defend that 
charm against the unremitting on- 
slaughts of troglodyte business- 
men benighted enough to devour 
their own young.” C.R. 


ae ner 


Joseph Jones, associate profes- 
cor of English at the University 
of Texas, has spent the last sev- 
eral months in South: Africa. This 
is the first of two installments on 
apartheid. 

JOHANNESBURG 

If this report shows bias, it is 
a bias derived-from experience 
rather than preconception. It is a 
bias, moreover, that I have heard 
expressed not only a few times 
by a limited number of South 
Africans, but in literally hundreds 
of conversations. I recall almost 
no social occasion during which 
the talk did not sooner or later 
veer around to South African poli- 
tical and social problems, most 
commonly through South African 
initiative, not mine. 

I came to South Africa last 
March, determined if possible to 
maintain an open mind. I left in 
mid-December the same year. I 
had read a fair amount on both 
sides of the apartheid question 
and was prepared to listen to 
more. After arrival I read almost 
nothing from overseas; my im- 
pressions and conclusions are of 
local vintage. I think I can truth- 
fully say that I have heard both 
sides. 

My chief conclusion is that a 
beautiful, productive, hospitable 
country is in a desperate and all 
but hopeless position, for which 
its present rulers are to blame. 


My conclusions, I feel sure, 
would be substantially agreed 
with not merely by a few mal- 
contents but by a very sizeable 
number of entirely loyal South 
African citizens, people for whom 
I can feel nothing but the pro- 
foundest sympathy. They and their 
children, short of a miracle of 
grace, are to become the victims 
of what may be described as a 
revenger’s tragedy. In many re- 
spects they are already its victims. 


NE OF THE FIRST lessons the 
visitor to South Africa (as to 
any other foreign country) has to 
learn, is how to forget generaliza- 
tions and begin making distinc- 
tions. This is no easy matter in 
South Africa, for there are a great 
many distinctions to be made and 
some of them are quite fine- 
drawn. It might be supposed—in 
fact, is rather widely supposed— 
that the racial issue in South Af- 
rica involves whites versus blacks. 
It does, of course, but that is far 
too simple and easy a statement. 


By no means all whites are anti- 
black, nor are all non-whites anti- 
white. In saying ‘non-white” I 
have already introduced one of the 








Carnegie in Huntsville 


AUSTIN 

News has reached us of the 
graduation of the second Dale 
Carnegie class behind the walls of 
the Huntsville penitentiary. If the 
traditional double goal of Car- 
negie students holds true in prison 
as well, the 35 graduates of this 
class may be glad to know that, 
while it would be presumptuous to 
offer our friendship from this dis- 
tance, we most certainly are. in- 
fluenced by their efforts. 

What will o’ the wisp objective, 
this, baldly and unashamedly 
stated, to ‘‘win friends and influ- 
ence people.” We remember crack- 
er-poor people plunking down 
their dollars for the book, or the 
course, during the depression of 
the '30s, with the dream of A Job 
or A Raise or Happiness luring 
them on through the lean days. 

Depression dreams and prison 
dreams probably have something 
in common, excepting that the 
latter of course are encased in a 
gilt, recoco Outside frame. 

If nothing else, the ego must be 


| pumped, pruned, fed, goosed, cur- 
ried and fondled, in prison as out, 
and in prison for a special pur- 
pose—as Sid Terrell, editor of the 
prison paper, The Echo, put it— 
“to divert a man’s interest from 
his own miseries.” Maybe that 
has been the Carnegie come-on, 
the charm course come-on all 
along and everywhere: the mo- 


mentary diversion from miseries. 
B.S. 
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numerous distinctions necessary: | 
“black” will not do, for the non- 
whites include three sharply di- 
vided groups. These are the native} 
black Africans (or Bantu), the) 
Asiatics (principally Indians), and | 
the Coloreds, who are a mixture| 
of white and other races including | 
both African and Asiatic, especial- | 
ly Malay. Tensions and frictions 
between these three groups are 
deep-seated and often very serious 

If the issue were clear-cut as be- 
tween whites and non-whites, so- 
lutions might. be proposed with 

much more confidence. As it is, 
there are conflicting interests not 
just along two sides of one line, 

but along several radiating zig- 
zags. 

With so many distinctions that 
have to be made, it is not sur- 
prising that the government 
should have attempted to sort out 


distinction: that between whites 
and Africans, which is the principal 
aim of the policy of apartheid or 
as it is now being called, ‘‘sep- 
arate development” in “‘Bantus- 
tan” areas. In abstract, idealistic 
logic, this is a solution with much 
to offer: justice and opportunity 
for all, along parallel lines that 


side. 

If the Bantustans could actually 
be made to operate, it is conceiv- 
able that the Colored and Asiatic 
groups could be absorbed into 
white society. Historically, some- 
thing or other approaching this 
sort of thing has been proposed 
off and on for a hundred years or 
more, but only in the past ten 
years or so has it been resolutely 
tried. The results are not encour- 
aging. 

South Africa’s whites are all but 
hopelessly divided here as well 
Again it is tempting to make a 
facile generalization and partition 
that puts whites into opposing 
camps of “Afrikaners” (people 
largely of Dutch and Huguenot 
descent who speak and write Afri- 
kaans as their first language) and 
“English.” But this will not do 
the Afrikaners and the English are 
by no means all diametrically op- 
posed to each other, politically, 
socially, or any other way. The 
urban Afrikaner may very well 
differ from his rural cousins much 
more fundamentally than he does 
from his English neighbors. Or 
he may not. It will depend on how 
long he has been urban, what he 
does, and the rest. 

f But it is hardly too much to say 
that many a collision of interest 
and culture exists between these 
groups. They are far from being 
united on the race question, al- 
though the majority of both 
groups undoubtedly wish that 
somehow or other there could be 
apartheid without tears. Full 


few proponents. 

Among these few there are very 
capable, unselfish, and high-mind 
ed people, but as yet they form 
an ineffective political opposi- 
tion. They are only a small van- 
guard: intellectually important 
but wielding little practical power, 
functioning as troublers of the 
corporate conscience. 

There is a corporate South Afri- 


Furthermore, it is not strictly 
white, for the ‘African extremists 
also must answer for shortcom- 


whatever race, so far as I have} 
been able to observe them, are 
deeply disturbed and would like 
above everything else to settle the 
race problem, to be rid of a per- 
forating moral ulcer. (So, of 
course, would most Americans.) 


N ITS PURE FORM, apartheid 


proposes a complete separation | 
of races with built-in safeguards | 





} Reality, 


and regularize at least one major | pia 


threaten no cul-de-sacs to either) dre 


equalitarian society has relatively | } 


can conscience to be troubled.) 


ings. Most South Africans of ||) 


to protect everybody. Nothing | > 


South Africa: Revenger's Tragedy 
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The Holy Steamer of Apartheid 


except reality stands in its way. 
in South Africa, means 
ships to be loaded and unloaded 
in Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, 
Durban; gold to be mined in and 
around Johannesburg, coal and a 
variety of minerals; vineyards to 
be tended at Pearl and in a thou- 
sand other communities; cattle- 
sheep-herding, grain-har- 
sting, railroading, fishing and 
vhaling, dry-cleaning, car-repair- 
ng, shoe - repairing. Work is the 
everyday reason why theo- 
al apartheid won't function 
never can function. Yet any 
promise with the theory ad- 
nits all manner of specific in- 
quity, and destroys any alleged 
alidity the theory may have had. 
The question, consequently, of 
to categorize apartheid is be- 
the point. Perhaps it is a 
ily-conceived, rosy-tinted uto- 
perhaps it is a hell-hatched 
nvention of depravity. The fact is 
that apartheid simply has no ex- 
stence outside the mind, and never 
1ave, in South Africa or any- 

ere else in the world of today. 
There isn’t enough people for it, 
isn't enough money for it, 
and there is far, far too much 
k for it. It is a dream, but a 
loaded with nitroglycerin. 
These conclusions are only in 
verbal sense my own. I have 
them and read them time 

and again during my nine months 
Africa. They are the 

grist of newspaper editorials 

such papers as the Cape Times, 
Johannesburg Star, the Natal 
Mercury, the Rand Daily Mail. 
They would be endorsed by hun- 
ireds of thousands of South Afri- 
f all races in all walks of 


a 


Apartheid thus has no real 
é in terms of practical im- 
plen ation. It is a political slo- 
gan, already badly frayed at the 
ige f the banner. Neither can 
ts successors, ‘“‘separate develop- 
d ‘‘Bantustan,” have any 
eaning. The most that any 
thinking along such lines 
ffer is a clumsy compromise 
ith original principle, to the 
ternal damnation of the principle, 
whatever it may have been. 
To Be Continued 
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Session Eyes Taxes, Redistricting, Tuition 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Education has recommended a 
raise from $100 to $150 for the 
nine-month academic year and 
the Governor’s advistory finance 
committee has come out for a 
hike to $200. Daniel has said he 
favors an unspecified increase if 
a program of “hardship scholar- 
ships” is established. An Associ- 
ated Press poll of legislators, how- 
ever, found feeling about 3-! 
against the proposed increase, al- 
though one-third refused to take 
a position. 

The pressing question of in- 
creased teachers’ salaries, which 
was postponed in '59, has drawn 
endorsements of a $600 yearly sal- 
ary increase from the Governor, 
$800 from the Texas State Teach- 


Reporter 
ers Association and the state AFL- 
CIO, and $400 from the finance 
advisory commission. The Texas 
Education Agency has recom- 
mended higher pay without men- 
tioning a specific figure. 


The Payroll Tax 

The advisory finance commit- 
tee’s widely-reported payroll tax, 
which its backers say would raise 
$107 million in fiscal 1961 and $110 
million in fiscal 1962, was designed 
to seek a middle way between a 
sales tax and an income tax. It 
would levy one percent on payroll 
earnings, with the first $1,000 ex- 
empted. Self-employed business- 
men, lawers, doctors, farmers, 
and others would pay a levy of 
one-half percent after deducting 
cost of operations and would also 
get the $1,000 exemption. Half of 
the tax would be paid by employ- 
ers, half by employees. 

The advisory commission has 
argued that the tax would cost the 
average citizen and business in 
general less than a general sales 
tax or a graduated income tax. 
A payroll tax, the group contend- 
ed, would cost a wage earner mak- 
ing $5,000 annually $20 a year, 
while a one percent income tax 
would cost him $21 with three de- 
pendents and $40.95 if he were 
single. The commission estimated 





that a one percent general sales 


tax would cost a Texas family 
with $4,000-$5,000 income about 
$30 annually. The tax was origin- 
ally suggested by industrialist 
E. B. Germany and is modeled 
after an Indiana tax, called a 
“gross income tax” there. 

In its appropriations recom- 
mendations, the commission re- 
ported that $107 million in new 
taxes are needed and estimated 
that growth needs on present state 
programs are $42 million. It pro- 
posed medical aid for those on 
old-age assistance role at a cost 
of $79 million a year; a $400 
teacher salary hike, which, with 
other education spending would 
consume more than two-thirds of 
the proposed increase in spending; 
an increase of $12.5 million an- 
nually for higher education; leg- 
islative salaries at $875,000 a year; 
$7.5 million more a year for hos- 
pitals; $1.1 million more for jun- 
ior colleges; $2.3 million more for 
Corrections; and $3.75 million 
more for all other state agencies, 
including parks, juvenile parole, 
the board of water engineers, and 
others. The commission reported 
its opinion that the payroll plan 
would finance this program. 

The commission offered an al- 
ternative sales tax plan which in- 
cluded one-cent sales taxes on 
gasoline, beer, and soda pop; an 
increase in the car sales tax; two 
percent on boats, motors, house- 
hold appliances, jewelry, watches, 
business machines, and home and 
office furniture; three percent on 
restaurant meals; and seven per- 
cent on a pint of liquor. 


The payroll tax is subject to 
criticism from small businessmen 
on the same grounds as the fran- 
chise tax. A business would be re- 
quired to pay one-half percent on 
its payroll regardless of whether it 
is making a large profit, a small 
profit, or no profit at all. It is be- 
ing opposed in some conservative 
quarters for its income-tax fea- 
tures, although no graduated plan 
similar to the federal income tax 
has been devised. 

But the tax has drawn strongest 
fire from labor and teachers. Fred 
Schmidt, secretary-treasurer of 
the state AFL-CIO and a member 
of the finance advisory commis- 
sion, said, “It is better than a sales 
tax, but worse than a tax on in- 
come with higher rates for the 
higher incomes.” Criticizing the 
proposal for not allowing federal- 
type deductions for “the little 
man,” Schmidt said supporters of 
the payroll tax and sales taxes 
“are motivated by a single con- 
cern: how to get new state revenue 
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AUSTIN 

Here are some observations 
made just after the May elections 
on the composition of the new leg- 
islature: 

United Press International said 
it will be the most liberal legisla- 
ture in modern state history. As- 
sociated Press said it will be ‘‘a 
legislature of moderates with may- 
be a shade toward liberal in politi- 
cal philosophy.” 

San Antonio Express said con- 
servatives ‘‘cautiously” assessed 
their gains in the House at four 
or five seats. Dallas News said the 
legislature will be “younger and 
more diverse,” but most observ- 
ers, including some lobbyists, be- 
lieve it more liberal “largely be- 
cause some well-known conserva- 
tives were defeated.”’ 

Texas Manufacturing Assn. in 
a special report to its members 
said: “It should be kept in mind 
that a man who voted somewhat 
liberal in one session might, due 
to changing conditions and issues, 
reflect a middle-of-the-road or 
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possibly conservative attitude in 
a subsequent session.’’ With this 
in mind, T.M.A. reported that, in 
comparison with a '59 legislature 
that was 46 percent conservative 
and 45.33 liberal, the 61 legisla- 
ture will be 51.33 percent conserv- 
ative, 40 percent liberal—with an 
8.67 percent in the ‘‘middle” the 
same for both sessions. 

The Observer, after a review of 
the platforms, campaigns, and po- 
litical allegiances of the 181 legis- 
lators who will compose the 57th, 
reported that the Senate will be 
slightly less conservative and the 
House considerably more liberal 
on tax and economic questions. 
“Conservatives, who held 81 seats 
in the 56th . . . will occupy 73 
seats in the new session, a net loss 
of eight. These seats have been 
absorbed by the moderate-liberal 
coalition.” Liberals picked up five, 
moderates three, of these seats. 
“In the Senate, four incumbent 
conservatives will not return. They 
will be replaced by two liberals 
and two conservatives ... Other 
than losses in Houston, liberal 
leadership in the House came 
through intact.” 





without taxing profitable corpora- 
tions and wealthy individuals in 
accordanee with their ability to 
Pay. 

The majority of the commis- 
sion,” he said, ‘recommended 
both taxes while at the same time 
rejecting Gov. Daniel's earlier 
proposal to increase franchise tax- 
es on the big multi-state corpora- 
tions.” Schmidt also criticized the 
commission’s appropriations rec- 
ommendations for not meeting 
“the pressing needs . . . for a bet- 
ter minimum foundation school 
program, adequate teachers’ sal- 
aries, higher old age assistance, 
better hospitals, higher education” 
and other problems. 

Some segments of Texas busi- 
ness will, be more active and or- 
ganized in advocating a general 
sales tax than in the last legisla- 
ture. A group of prominent busi- 
nessmen have set up a committee 
and appointed Tom Sealy of Mid- 
land chairman. The Texas Manu- 
facturers Association is again 
making the argument that future 
industrial growth in the state will 
be hampered by corporate taxes. 
Taxes for an expanding state gov- 
ernment, a recent TMA report on 
state finances argues, ‘‘should be 
met through broader-based taxes 
that are more responsive to a pros- 
pering economy and a growing 
population.”” The report asserts 
that ‘“‘corporate franchise taxes on 
property and raw materials will 
impair the future industrial 
growth of the state.” 


Other Issues 

In the last leg:slature, 1,000 bills 
were introduced in the House, 306 
of which became law. In the Sen- 
ate, 208 out of 487 were passed. 

Among the more important pro- 
posals now in the offing, legisla- 
tion to regulate loan sharks will 
be high on the list. A constitution- 
al amendment gpproved last No- 
vember lifted the interest ceiling 
and left it to the legislature’s dis- 
cretion. 

The Youth Council will seek ad- 
ditional funds for the six state- 
operated juvenile training schools 
and establishment of a Daniel-en- 
dorsed juvenile parole system. 
Council chairman W. C. Windsor 
Jr., Dallas businessman, will press 
a@ proposal to build a home for 
neglected and dependent Negro 
children. 

Action will be recommended to 
abolish or amend the safe-driving 
insurance program. Sen. Grady 
Hazlewood of Amarillo has said he 
will introduce amending legisla- 
tion, although the delegated au- 
thority of the state board of insur- 
ance might have to be changed if 
the program is revised. 
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Supporters of state remedies to 
meet problems of the aging will 
recommend a number of meas- 
ures which emerged from the 
Governor's Conference on Aging 
in September. Foremost among 
these will be proposed passage of 
a constitutional amendment to in- 
crease the constitutional ceiling on 
welfare spending payments to the 
aged, the blind, the disabled, and 
dependent children from the pres- 
ent -$47 million to $57 million. 

Also to be recommended will be 
enabling legislation to put into 
effect a constitutional amendment 
passed in 1958 providing payment 
for medical and hospital bills of 
needy old people. Some $18 mil- 
lion a year in matching federal 
funds have been available under 
the program and can be drawn 
upon if the enabling laws are 
passed. Both the constitutional 
amendment and the federal-state 
medical plan have been endorsed 
by Daniel and Sen. Crawford Mar- 
tin’s interim legislative commit- 
tee. 

The interim legislative commit- 
tee will also propose funds for ad- 
ditional field workers in the Pub- 
lic Welfare Department, additional 
inspectors for the state’s 600 nurs- 
ing homes, and transfer of some 
3,000 senile patients from state 
mental hospitals to license nurs- 
ing homes. It will further suggest 
that the state might create an 
insurance pool with the state and 
federal money to pay medical ex- 
penses of the needy aged. 

Legalized horse-racing will have 
a colorful supporter in Rep. Red 
Berry of San Antonio, who will set 
up shop in lobbyist Youngs Crook’s 
former ‘‘lobby suite’’ on the eighth 
floor of the Driskill. 

The state AFL-CIO has outlined 
its goals for the legislature. They 
include: 

Support of legislation patterned 
after the federal law providing for 
state-supervised elections in de- 
ciding whether the employees of 
a firm want to be represented by 
a union; a state mediation and 
conciliation service; higher state 
minimum wage for workers not 
covered by federal minimum 
wage; repeal of the state right-to- 
work law; corporate profits and 
personal income taxes; “reason- 
able taxation” of natural re- 
sources; ’ 

Legislation to guarantee migrant 
workers 2 minimum wage, ade- 
quate housing, and transportation; 
broadened unemployment and 
workmen's compensation pro- 
grams; an industrial safety law; 
repeal of the poll tax; an $800 a 
year pay hike for teachers; and 
abolition of capital punishment. 


And Others 

Three controversial reforms in 
the penal code will be brought for- 
ward: abolition of capital punish- 





ment, lowering of the present age 
of 17 separating juvenile from 
adult offenders, and transferring 
of the authority to fix sentences 
from juries to judges. Rep. Tom 
James of Dallas, who has been 
leading the vice investigation in 
Jefferson County, plans to intro- 
duce a bill assigning to district 
judges, in rotation, the duty of 
naming grand jury commission- 
ers. 

The board of education will back 
legislation to invest part of the 
money from the permanent school 
fund into Wall Street stocks in- 
stead of government securities 
alone. 

The Farm Bureau has now given 
its backing to all but one of the 
migrant labor bills which it op- 
posed in 1959. I¢ will still fight 
the proposal to license crew 
chiefs. Re-organization of the State 
Board of Water Engineers will be 
pushed by the Texas Co-ordinating 
Water Committee, which proposes 
that the full-time, three-member 
board be changed into a six-mem- 
ber, part-time commission repre- 
senting geographical regions, with 
an executive director in charge of 
administration. A legislative fight 
can be expected over the Game 
and Fish Commission's 750,0000 
received annually from sales of 
sand and gravel. Attempts may 
be made to transfer part of the 
money into state parks and water 
development. Reps. Ronald Rob- 
erts of Hillsboro and Lloyd Guf- 
fey of El Campo will introduce a 
bill to re-organize the state li- 
brary commission. 

Rep. Ronald Bridges of Corpus 
Christi will again introduce a cap- 
ital punishment bill and a- youth 
reform bill similar to the CCC. 
Rep. Raymtend Rapp, Raymond- 
ville editor, will introduce legis- 
lation -protecting newsmen from 
providing sources of information 
and opening all public bodies and 
meetings to the press. Reps. W. H. 
Miller and Don. Garrison of Hous- 
ton will propose an “‘internal se- 
curity investigating committee” 
to investigate alleged subversive 
activities. 

Continued controversy over the 
rural roads program and the $15 
million of general revenue tax 
turned over each year to the high- 
way department can also be ex- 
pected. 

Under the new constitutional 
amendment, the legislators will 
receive a $12 per diem for the first 
120 days of the session, in addi- 
tion to their new annual salary of 
$4,800. Previously they have re- 
ceived $25 a day for 120 days of 
the regular session, after which 
they could continue in session 
without pay. Also under the new 
amendment, the maximum length 
of the regular session will be 140 
days. w.M. 
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A juvenile parole program was 
also recommended, along with in- 
creased funds for larger popula- 
tions in Youth Council schools. 


Hospitals and Special Schools 
asked for $119.5 from general rev- 
enue and the governor recom- 
mended $107.8 (in 1958 the figures 
were $117 million and $92.4 mil- 
lion); Education asked $209 mil- 
lion and the Governor recom- 
mended $184.5 ($161 million and 
$128 million in 1958) and Depart- 
ments and Agencies asked $87.6 
million and were recommended 
for $74.2 million. 


Among the departments and 
agencies, state parks were the 
hardest hit of all, asking for 
$2.34 million and being recom- 
mended for $1.31. The Department 
of Health asked for $8.4 and was 
recommended for $6.9. 


Divisions dealing with labor 
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matters were also hard hit. The 
Industrial Accident Board re- 
quested $1.2 million and got $737,- 
000, the occupa:ional health divi- 
sion of the Department of Health 
asked for $205,000 and got $115,000, 
and the vocational rehabilitation 
division of the Education Commis- 
sion got $1.65 out of $2.3 million. 

In higher education, requests 
from junior colleges were more 
severely pruned than any other 
branch. They requested $18 mil- 
lion and got a $12.2 recommenda- 
tion. 

Among the divisions that fared 
comparatively well, although in 
the current revenue crisis budget 
requests are always urged to be 
low: geriatric homes, TB hospi- 
tals, pardons and paroles, water 
development board, and highway 
department. The governor ap- 
proved a $13 million building pro- 
gram for mental hospitals.” 

(See Related Stories) 











